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HISTORIC HOMES AND LANDMARKS 
THEIR SIGNIFICANCE AND PRESENT CONDITION 
CHAPTER I 


HE tide of modern improvements now sweeping like a cyclone 
over the “west end” portion of Manhattan island, will soon have 
destroyed all traces of its precious landmarks. Every foot of the entire 
region bordering on the Hudson, from the southernmost boundary of River- 
side park to Spuyten Duyvil, is historic ground. Like many other of New 
York’s interesting possessions, it has been very little talked about, and many 
of its characteristics, legends, and stories are unknown. The beautiful river 
it overlooks is a perpetual reminder that it has had a romantic past. Yet 
the most vivid imagination can never create pictures that will not seem 
feeble in comparison with the simple truth. What would the venturesome 
sailors have thought, who steered the first European craft over these 
placid waters nearly three hundred years ago, could they have foreseen 
the broad streets and avenues rushing up and down, and the turrets and 
towers, the stone palaces, and the long blocks of elegant and costly dwell- 
ings springing up as it were in a night ! 

Until a comparatively recent date this fruitful territory was only a rich 
farming district—a place for old fashioned country-seats, deer parks, cul- 
tivated gardens, orchards, rocky steeps, patches of forest, dusty roads, and 
all kinds of un-ornamental fences. The crowded metropolis ignored it, or 
considered it too far off, but overflowed into more accessible New Jersey, 
Brooklyn, and beyond, found a convenient outlet on the east side, ran up 
and captured the Harlem flats, jumped the Harlem river, and laid its 
plans indefinitely on the maps of the main land to the north. Ail the 
rest of the world passed it by also, and went west. Great and prosperous 
towns and cities were founded from one end of the continent to the other 
—even to the shores of the Pacific; and the two oceans were actually 
brought into proximity by lines of railway, before the business mind of 
the metropolis caught the idea that the corporation had within its own 
precincts the most magnificent site in the world for the building of homes 
and palaces, as yet unappropriated. Since then the swiftness of the 
changes has been magical. 
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The heights beyond Manhattanville were from the beginning less 
accessible than those of Bloomingdale below, but they were if possible 
more alluring. The soil was rich and the situation delightful. Colonel 
Roger Morris, a British officer and a bachelor of forty, fixed his eye upon 
it in his frequent horseback rides from the city to Yonkers, while he was 
courting the beautiful Mary Philipse, of Philipse manor, and. immediately 
after his betrothal he purchased several hundred acres and erected upon it 
what is now so widely known as the “ Jumel Mansion,” at 161st street. 
It was it 1757 that this imposing dwelling-house was rising, taking shape, 
and spreading its wings. Colonel Morris selected for its site one of the 
highest and most picturesque elevations in all this region, commanding 
a view of the Harlem waters from Kingsbridge to the East river and 
Long Island Sound, of the Westchester fields and Long Island landscape, 
thence to Brooklyn, and Staten Island in the distance. The main part of 
the building was nearly square, two stories high, with a spacious attic. It 
was constructed with an extension of octagonal form, containing a large and 
stately parlor, with bed-chambers over it. The grandeur of the great cen- 
tral hall, or passage way to the parlor, twenty feet wide, with two hand- 
sume rooms on each side, reflected the refined tastes and social inclinings 
of its projector. He expected to entertain an army of guests. The walls 
of the mansion were of imported Holland brick, sheathed with plank, and 
the front presented a high porch with four Doric columns, and a gallery at 
the second story. The roof, like that of the Philipse manor-house, was 
crowned with a balustrade, and under the entire edifice was a cellar dug 
out of solid rock. The interior was elaborately finished, and its mantels, 
carvings chiefly, imported from England. The house was surrounded with 
highly cultivated ornamental grounds, and the quarters for a retinue of 
negro servants were comfortably arranged near by. 

Colonel Morris brought his bride to this charming home in the summer 
of 1758. He had also provided a substantial city residence, to which they 
returned every winter. The aristocratic splendor of their style of living 
was in perfect accord with the home life in which Mary Philipse had been 
reared. Her father was Frederick Philipse, the second lord of Philipse 
manor, a man who was never hampered with any of the cares which attend 
the accumulation of property. Born rich, he was educated, and spent 
much of his early life in England, and when he came into possession, by 
inheritance, of the manor property, he presided over his tenants and serfs 
like a right royal old feudal sovereign. At his death, in 1751, his son 
Frederick—the brother of Mary Philipse—succeeded him, and lived in even 
greater magnificence than his sire. The manor-house was furbished and 
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THE ROGER MORRIS MANSION, NOW CALLED THE “OLD JUMEL MANSION.” 


From a recent photograph by Miss Catharine Weed Barnes. 


furnished anew, and on every side was costly and pretentious display. His 
wife was an imperious woman of fashion, and it is said that she often 
appeared upon the roads of Westchester skillfully driving four spirited 
jet-black horses, holding the reins in herown hands. Mary Philipse, in 
becoming Mrs. Roger Morris, found little change in the luxury of her 
domestic concerns. The bewitching flavor of romance associated with her 
name, in connection with Washington, whom she is supposed to have 
captivated in 1756, has made her an interesting historic character for all 
time. Yet there is no authentic basis for believing that Washington, in 
so brief an acquaintance, gave verbal expression to his admiration or spoke 
to the lady one word of love. She was two years older than Washington, 
and thirteen years younger than her favored suitor. Colonel Morris was a 
handsome and magnetic man of the world, who, born and bred in England, 
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had joined the army and been sent to this country as the aide-de-camp of 
Braddock ; he was with the latter on his unlucky expedition, and there he 
made the acquaintance of Washington. Later on, he was in service in the 
French war under Loudon, was in Wolfe’s expedition against Quebec, 
was at the battle of Sillery in 1760, and commanded the third battalion in 
the expedition against Montreal under General Murray. In 1664 he was 
appointed by the crown one of the counselors to the governor of New 
York, which office he continued to hold until the Revolution. 

The Philipse ‘property had been largely increased by the valuable 
estate of Adolphe Philipse, the great-uncle of the bride of Colonel Morris 
—whose inheritance was a rich tract of land about and including Lake 
Mahopac. She was inthe habit of visiting her numerous tenants there 
semi-yearly, up to the outbreak of hostilities, and was greatly beloved by 
them. She not infrequently made the journey of fifty miles on horseback, 
and at first occupied the little log-house that had belonged to Adolphe 
Philipse. Later on she caused to be erected a larger and better structure 
of logs, in which she passed several weeks every season. This log-house 
is still in existence, a frame-house having been stretched around it, com- 
pletely hiding it from public view. It is near the famous “Red Mill” 
built by the tenants of Adolphe Philipse in 1745, to grind the grain of that 
“remote country.” The loft of the mill was used as a church, and Mrs. 
Morris always attended divine service in“itt when in the neighborhood. 
Both the mill and the log-house were associated with many tragic events 
during the Revolution. 

Mrs. Morris presided with queenly dignity over her household on Har- 
lem Heights for nearly a quarter of a century. Her home was what we in 
our day are prone to call a social centre. The fashion, the rank, the 
beauty, the scholarship, and the courtliness of the capital were often 
assembled under its roof, and both the host and the hostess were cordial, 
hospitable, graceful and sincere. Noblemen from England who had occa- 
sion to visit or pass through Néw York were usually their guests. Sir 
Jeffrey Amherst spent some time with them one summer; Major-General 
Monckton, Sir Henry Moore, the Earl of Dunmore, and Sir William Tryon 
came and went with something akin to regularity during their varied 
careers in New York; to say nothing of the numerous citizen celebrities 
for which the metropolis of that stirring decade was famous. Dr. Frank- 
lin was a dinner guest on several occasions. At the time Colonel Morris 
erected his house lightning-rods were slowly making their way into use, 
and the great philosopher was indulging in all manner of experiments 
with the electric current. He brought it into his library, tried it on mag- 
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nets, tried it on the sick, tried it on the well, tried it on animals, and he 
had electrical correspondents everywhere. But lightning-rods were a ter- 
ror to the community nevertheless, and Morris, while laughing at fear, was 
not persuaded into using one. Science in those days encountered serious 
obstacles, as, for instance, an earthquake had recently occurred, and a good 
New England divine preached a stirring sermon on the theme, in which he 
tried to convince his congregation that the lightning-rods, by accumulat- 
ing the electricity of the earth, had produced the earthquake. 

Colonel Morris and his wife were not long without agreeable neighbors 
in their picturesque solitude. General John Maunsell, B.A., a British 
officer of note, was married in 1763 to Elizabeth Stillwell, the young and 
beautiful widow of Captain Peter Wraxall, and purchased a fine tract of 
land adjoining the Morris estate, and built a substantial frame-house, which 
is still standing, in good repair, on the corner of 157th street and St. Nicho- 
las avenue. Lydia Stillwell, a sister of Mrs. Maunsell, was the wife of John 
Watkins, who not far from the same time purchased a very extensive 
landed property near by, of the Dyckmans, which, bounded on the west 
by the Hudson river, stretched across the entire heights, including the site 
of the present Trinity Church Cemetery. The house stood at what is now 
the corner of 152d street and St. Nicholas avenue, nearly a mile south of 
the Morris house. It was built of stone and was very commodious, 
although its finished apartments were nearly all upon the ground floor. 
Architecturally it was of precisely the same pattern as that of the Bussing 
homestead, built on the plain below, at Eighth avenue and 147th street, 
and was probably the work of the same architect—and doubtless built the 
same year. These pre-revolutionary country homes possess a peculiar fas- 
cination for the lover of history, from having sheltered the warriors on both 
sides in the great conflict which ended so gloriously for America. The 
Watkins house has passed away, but the home of the influential Bussing 
family remains, and is a fine example of the practical application of certain 
principles of foreign domestic architecture to the requirements of a young 
and progressive people. The picture represents it as it appears to-day. 

In the Kingsbridge road, in front of or near the Watkins house, stood 
the quaint Ninth Mile Stone, showing that this point was nine miles from 
the New York of that period. This relic has been preserved and can be 
seen by the curious just outside the police station at 152d street and Tenth 
avenue. The Tenth Mile Stone is also treasured as an heirloom, and is 
built into the front porch of the modern residence of Mr. James Monteith, 
at 154th street and St. Nicholas avenue. 

The Stillwell sisters—daughters of Richard Stillwell, of New Jersey, 
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of which there were six, inclusive of Mrs. Maunsell and Mrs. Watkins—were 
noted far and wide for their beauty and their accomplishments. One of 
them married Lord Afflick, and lived and died in a castle built by William 
the Conqueror; another married Mr. Clement Clark, who resided at Chel- 
sea, as it was then called, near the foot of 23d street and the Hudson, and 
her daughter became the wife of the celebrated Bishop Moore; another 
was Mrs. de Visne, the mother of the wife of Aaron Burr, and grandmother 
of the beautiful Theodosia; and still another, Mrs. Smith, was the mother 
of the wife of Dr. Samuel Bradhurst. This gentleman built the old Brad- 
hurst mansion, a short distance to the south of the Watkins house, a not- 
able landmark of the olden time, now standing in 148th street between 
Tenth and St. Nicholas avenues. The land about it and its site was a slice 
of the Watkins estate, as was also the site of “the Grange,” a little further 
south, the old historic home of Alexander Hamilton. 

But neither the Bradhurst mansion or ‘‘ The Grange” were colonial 
houses, although they now have unquestionably reached a very respectable 
age. They were built about the same time, at the beginning of the present 
century. Hamilton planned and projected his country home in 1800. 
General Philip Schuyler, the father of Mrs. Hamilton, presented him with 


the timber for the frame-work. The workmanship of the house is solid 
and substantial, befitting the character of its illustrious occupant ; and its 


” 


rooms are spacious and numerous. Hamilton named it “The Grange 
from the ancestral seat of his grandfather in Ayrshire, Scotland. It was 
completed and first occupied in 1802, and Hamilton took great pride in it. 
He generally drove to and from the city in a two-wheeled carriage with a 
single horse. The old edifice is now, at this writing, itself on wheels, 
having started on a journey toward a new site, for the specific accommo- 
dation of a New York street. 

While Hamilton was building ‘“* The Grange,” and the Bradhurst man- 
sion was opening its doors for a “ heuse warming,” another dwelling that 
has survived the storms and basked in the sunshine of almost ninety years 
was being erected. John B. Lawrence, of the well known New York 
family of that name, bought the magnificent site from an Italian noble- 
man, who had some time before secured it for the express purpose of 
building for himself a palatial residence. Circumstances prevented his 
coming to this country, and Mr. Lawrence profited thereby ; for nothing 
could have been more charmingly desirable than this elevation above 
and overlooking Manhattanville. To his home lot Mr. Lawrence added 
many acres in the vicinity, making a most valuable landed property. 
One of the streets in the vicinity now bears his name. When his house 


’ 
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THE BUSSING HOMESTEAD. 


From a recent photograph by Miss Catharine Weed Barnes. 


was finished it became his summer home for a long series of years—even 
to the end of his life. He had a commodious city residence in Chambers 
street, and the removal of his household and servants and effects from one 
house to the other every spring and autumn, was a proceeding of no little 
importance. Each of the three historic homes—of Bradhurst, Hamilton, 
and Lawrence—were located in conformance with the line of the Bloom- 
ingdale extended road built after the Revolution. The hill was exceed- 
ingly rough and steep near the Lawrence house, as may readily be inferred 
from the elevated situation of the old dwelling at the present time, as 
compared with the gentle descent of the well-graded boulevard. After 
the death of John B. Lawrence, the homestead was purchased by Cor- 
nelius W. Lawrence, who lived in it six or more years. He was the mayor 
of the city at the time of the great fire in 1835, was also president of the 
democratic electoral college in 1836, collector of the port of New York 
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under President Polk, and president of the bank of the state of New 
York for some twenty years. It was just to the east of this house, on what 
became afterward a part of its grounds, that Washington’s advanced 
guard—two brigades—under the command of General Nathanael Greene, 
encamped on the night of the 15th of September, 1776, and were vigorously 
attacked on the 16th by a detachment of British troops numbering accord- 
ing to General George Clinton “about a thousand.” They clambered up 
the heights as best they could, dragging their guns with them, but were 
met with determined resistance. Thomas W. Lawrence, a son of John B. 
Lawrence, says that several cannon balls were found at this point on the 
Lawrence estate, during his early life at the family homestead. 

But the most notable battle-field of that memorable September day was 
beyond. The implements of war—cannon balls, pieces of shells, broken 
swords, parts of bayonets, and other interesting trophies—have been 
exhumed in such profusion from the site of Trinity Church Cemetery, and 
in the excavations for building, and the extension of streets in that imme- 
diate vicinity, that there would seem no reasonable excuse for doubts as 
to the-place where the severest fighting occurred on the occasion of the 
much misunderstood battle of Harlem Heights. Wherever our first set- 
tlers in surveying the land found the dedris of fish and oyster shells in 
abundance, they quickly decided that an Indian village once existed 
there. If in a similar manner they had discovered a crop of bullets and 
cannon balls, they would naturally have marked the spot as the scene of 
civilized combat. In Trinity cemetery alone enough relics of this char- 
acter have been found to form a creditable collection, which Mr. Muller, 
the keeper of the grounds, has in his possession, and treasures with scrupu- 
lous care. The clasp of a sword-belt ornamented with the English crown 
and the letters “G. R”’ underneath, together with “ XXXVIII Regt” in 
gilt lettering, a shield, a molding cup for bullets, a pair of huge army 
scissors, a saw, a drinking-cup, sockets of signal flags, the end of a sword, 
badges, British buttons, bayonets, broken shells, and prominently and 
chiefly cannon balls—which are not commonly rolled about for sport like 
marbles—are vouchers in themselves of some unusual proceeding. These 
cannon balls are of different dimensions—one is a twenty pounder—show- 
ing that the several field-pieces on the ground of which Silliman speaks in 
a letter to his wife, were of varied calibre. A six-pounder was recently in 
the hands of the writer, which Mr. Monteith has in his possession, and 
which was found by some workmen in 154th street, close by his house. 
Hon. Seth C. Hawley states, that in the summer of 1879 some laborers 
laying gas mains, found a cannon ball and the skeleton of a horse at the 
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so 


THE LAWRENCE MANSION, OVERLOOKING MANHATTANVILLE, 


north-east corner of 155 street and the boulevard, and they were in such 
juxtaposition as to favor the idea that the cannon ball killed the horse. 
Colonel Jacob M. Long, superintendent of the Harlem Gas Company, 
corroborates this, and adds that there was also found a bridle-bit and part 
of an iron stirrup. At another time his men discovered a cannon ball in 
digging a trench for gas pipes in 155th street, about one hundred feet west 
of 10th avenue. Near this spot, about two hundred feet west of 1oth 
avenue, Rev. Dr. Charles A. Stoddard says anumber of buckles, buttons, 
and bullets were thrown out while digging the foundation for his house. 
These relics have been found more plentifully during the year 1888 than 
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heretofore, owing probably to the rapidity with which building and 
streets have progressed. On the chair, in the sketch, may be noticed a 
cannon ball and the fragment of a shell exhumed only a few weeks since 
near St. Nicholas Place and 153d street. These are in possession of 
Rev. Dr. Maunsell Van Rensselaer, who resides near by. Instances might 
be multiplied indefinitely—indeed there seems to have been cannon balls 
enough already garnered from this battle field with which to secure a very 
respectable victory should an enemy approach with hostile intent. And 
it is a noteworthy fact that specimens of actual warfare have been found 
nowhere else except at the places where it has been heretofore demon- 
strated, with tolerable exactitude, that the actual fighting on the 16th of 
September, 1776, took place. The chair of the picture is in itself a relic 
of interest, having been made from a tree that grew on the Watkins 
farm, where the battle raged, and the handsome scarlet broadcloth coat 
thrown across the chair, with its white silk linings, and gold trimmings and 
epauletts, belonged to General John Maunsell, B.A., and is also in possession 
of Dr. Van Rensselaer. 

The families who had planted their homes on Harlem Heights prior to 
the Revolution, considered it the better part of valor to leave them before 
either army arrived on the scene.. General Maunsell went to England, and 
on account of his American ties and family interests, was stationed at 
some inconsequential post there, until peace was established, and where 
his family joined him. Mr. Watkins removed his family to New Jersey. 
Colonel Morris and his wife retired into the country, but returned after the 
departure of Washington’s forces, and resided in their beautiful home 
until the end of the war. These historic houses were occupied by American 
officers on their retreat from the city, September 15, 1776. Washington 
and his staff took possession of the Morris mansion. . 

It isno part of the purpose of this paper to narrate in detail the military 
events of that stirring period. A brief glimpse in passing must suffice. The 
battle of Long Island, as is well known, resulted in the retreat of the Ameri- 
can army to New York, which was not a fortified city, and the enemy was 
already in her very doorway. There was nothing to prevent the British 
army from landing at any point, at any moment, or from cutting off all 
retreat from Manhattan Island. Like the cat with the mouse, delay, on 
the part of the trained warriors of King George, was chiefly the outcome 
of the assurance of power. The consternation of the New Yorkers may 
be imagined. As soon as it became generally understood that the city 
was to be evacuated by American soldiery, many of the inhabitants hur- 
riedly prepared to goalso. Probably nineteen-twentieths of the families 
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had already removed from the town, or had not returned from the summer 
retreats, but there were enough left to create great embarrassment. Satur- 
day, September 14, was a black day for citizens and soldiers, who all worked 
together with marvelous energy. The most exasperating delays occurred 
through the scarcity of conveyances, for it was necessary that everything 
should be done at the same time. Wagons that were sent over the tedious 
land route to Kingsbridge seemed 

to carry very little in the way of 

military equipments and _ stores, 

however heavily laden, and the 

water-craft employed was wholly 

inadequate to such an emergency. 

Washington’s headquarters were 

at the Apthorpe mansion, but he 

was constantly on the alert, and 

when a rumor reached him late 

in the afternoon of that day that 

6,000 of the enemy were quartered 

on the islands near the ‘mouth of 

the Harlem river, he sprang into 

his saddle and rode in hot haste 

to Harlem Heights to make ob- 

servations. He had chosen this 

high ground, which from its con- 

formation was a natural fortress, 

as the only avenue by which he 

could withdraw his forces from the 

city to a more convenient field for 

action; it extended from Man- 

hattanville to Kingsbridge, rising re oe 

from the Hudson and Harlem riv- [IN POSSESSION OF REV. DR. MAUNSELL VAN RENSSELAER.] 
ers in rough, rocky, forest-clad 
precipices, in the language of one 
of our eminent scholars, “nearly a hundred feet in height, which, for well 
nigh three-fourths of its circumference, were almost inaccessible. These 
natural buttresses support an irregular plain, the surface of which rises 
towards the centre to an eminence two hundred feet above the Hudson 
river, and to another on the side of the Harlem river of about equal height, 
between which lies the most level part of the entire region.” Washington 
did not intend to remain there long, but it might be made his castle 


From a recent photograph by Miss Catharine Weed Barnes 
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until ready to move further on. He must have been surprised that the 
British generals failed to see how easily they could have landed above him 
and hemmed him in. But they went to sleep quietly instead. For the 
Americans there was no repose. A situation more perilous could hardly 
be imagined. All night long the work went on, and just as the sun was 
rising on the 15th, three British men-of-war rounded the Battery, “ fired 
smartly at the town,” and anchored in the Hudson. Of course there was 
no further opportunity to remove army stores by water. 

The morning was one of alarms. Five British war vessels an hour later 
sailed into the East river, anchored in Kip’s Bay within fifty yards of the 
American breast-works, and commenced a brisk cannonading. The occu- 
pants of Kip’s mansion took refuge in the cellar. Very soon eighty-four 
flat-bottomed boats, filled with British troops in bright scarlet uniforms, 
appeared upon the East river, making it look like a clover-bed. Their 
occupants in landing under the protection of their ships, sent the several 
detachments stationed along the shore to delay their approach, flying 
before them, and ‘the scenes were enacted which have been so often and 
variously described. Our interest, however, centres about the half-formed 
column in the city, so suddenly and distressingly endangered. Ready 
or not ready it must march at once or never. In any case, it could not 
be a swift-moving body. It was two miles long and included about three 
thousand five-hundred persons, counting the women and children and 
the hangers on. There were but few wagons. The guns were dragged 
by hand, the soldiers were all on foot, as well as most of the people, 
and they started on their thirteen mile march without having had any 
sleep for two or more nights and days, and very little food. As the train, 
shaped by the heroic officers into something like an orderly procession, 
moved slowly along Broadway, passing what is now City Hall Park, Put- 
nam met Washington on the road at about 42d street, and paused a 
moment for hasty consultation, then lashed his horse into a foam as he 
rode towards the city to hurry on the column, which by the time he 
reached it had worked its weary way as far as Bleecker street. Aaron 
Burr, Putnam’s aide de camp, dashed toward the city in advance of the 
general, to convey orders to General Silliman, who had been left with his 
brigade to guard the city until the other troops could be withdrawn, and 
was now in imminent peril. He had followed the train to Bayard’s Hill 
fort, just above Canal street, and with him was Knox with a detachment 
of artillery which included Alexander Hamilton and his company. They 
knew the enemy had landed at Kip’s Bay and was hurrying down the 
old Bowery road, and supposed all avenues above them were closed, and 
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retreat impossible. Burr came upon the little garrison just as they were 
finishing their preparations to fight until the bitter end. He assured Silli- 
man that he knew every inch of ground on Manhattan Island, and could 
pilot the party through farm-roads, lanes, and byways, and the brave 
commander yielded to his persuasive eloquence, moving with celerity. 
Overtaking the column, Silliman’s party formed the rear-guard. Silliman, 
Putman, and many other officers, were constantly on the outlook for an 
attack, riding furiously from front to rear, and from rear to front, stimulat- 
ing the weary travelers to increased speed by encouraging words and their 
own coolness and intrepidity. Burr was everywhere conspicuous. He was 
then a young man of only twenty, boyish-looking and fearless. He led the 
train west of 8th avenue from 15th street north, through pathways 
which had become familiar to him in his frequent visits to the home of the 
Clarks, at Chelsea, and keeping in the woods, often countermarching, or 
crooking through irregular lanes to avoid being discovered by the enemy’s 
ships in the Hudson, they finally reached the old Bloomingdale highway 
in safety, and about sunset turned into a narrow lane not far from Grant’s 
tomb, which brought them to the Kingsbridge road, and thence to Harlem 
Heights, where they encamped at a late hour. They had been given up 
for lost by their friends, wrote Colonel Humphrey. “That night,” he 
says, “our soldiers extremely fatigued by the sultry march of the day, 
their clothes wet by a severe shower of rain towards the evening, their blood 
chilled by the cold wind that produced a sudden change in the temperature 
of the air, and their hearts sunk within them by the loss of baggage, 
artillery, and works in which they had been taught to place great con- 
fidence, lay upon their arms, covered only by the clouds of an uncom- 
fortable sky. . . . The régiments that had been least exposed to 
fatigue that day furnished the necessary picquets to secure the army from 
surprise.” 

The British line was extended across the island from Horen’s 
Hook on the East River at goth street, to Bloomingdale Heights on the 
Hudson. Directly after Putnam and his train passed the junction of the 
Bloomingdale and Kingsbridge roads, Howe and his officers took posses- 
sion of the Apthorpe House, which Washington had but just vacated. Dr. 
Thatcher says in his journal that “ten minutes would have been sufficient 
for the enemy to have secured the road at this turn, and entirely cut off 
General Putnam’s retreat.” Howe’s army was thrown out in front fora 
mile and a half, the Highlanders and Hessians quartered at convenient dis- 
tances apart, and General Leslie commanding the vanguard overlooking 
Manhattanville from the south. Lieutenant George Harris, of the Fifth 
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Regiment of Foot, wrote: “ After landing in York Island we drove the 
Americans into their works beyond the 8th mile-stone from New York, and 
thus got possession of the best part of the island. We took post opposite 
to them, placed our picquets, borrowed a sheep, killed, cooked, and ate 
some of it, and then went to sleep on a gate, which we took the liberty of 
throwing off its hinges, covering our feet with an American tent, for which 
we should have cut holes and pitched it had it not been so dark.” On the 
other hand, Captain Gradon writes from the American camp: ‘I was on 
guard at a place distinguished by the appellation of Zhe Point of Rocks, 
which skirted the road leading to Kingsbridge. This was our most advanced 
picket towards New York, and only separated from that of the enemy by 
a valley of a few hundred yards over.” 

At the termination of this valley by the river’s edge there was a mar- 
ginal meadow called Matjte Davit’s Fly, a well-known landmark, that for 
a century had been mentioned in charters, patents, deeds, and acts of the 
legislature, and laid down with the utmost precision by actual survey. A 
bird’s-eye view of the valley, embracing this meadow, was made by J. H. 
Hill, and lithographed by Endicott, in 1834, one copy of which is still in 
existence in this city. 

The headquarters of the commanders of the two hostile forces were 
three miles apart, Howe and his generals at the Apthorpe mansion, and 
Washington and his generals at the Morris mansion, and their respective 
armies being thrown out before them face to face, the British on Bloom- 
ingdale Heights, the Americans on Harlem Heights—their picquets, on 
each side of Manhattanville valley, watched each other. In full view of 
both lines of picquets Harlem Plains stretched away to the east, its fields 
covered with the fruits, grain, and other products of early autumn. The 
position of the armies at this date is an established fact, about which 
there has never been any difference of opinion, and it has important bear- 
ing upon the events that followed. 

Washington naturally expected to be pursued and attacked, and, as 
can readily be seen, he was unprepared. Very little work had been done, 
as yet, in the way of fortifications—the only intrenchments of any account 
being near the Morris mansion. Before daylight, on the morning of the 
16th, he sent Colonel Knowlton, with a picked company of one hundred 
and twenty men, as a reconnoitring party, to learn the whereabouts of, and, 
if practicable, take the enemy’s advanced guard. From near headquarters 
this party descended the ravine, now Audubon Park, passing along the low 
shore of the river to Matjte Davit’s Fly, and beyond into the woods that 
skirted the bank west of Vanderwater Heights, so called from the 

















Vanderwater property in 
that vicinity then climb- 
ing the bluff, not far it 
seems from where Gen- 
eral Grant now sleeps, 
presently found them- 
selves nearly parallel 
with the left flank of the 
vanguard of the British 
under General Leslie. 
The two parties discov- 
ered each other about 
the same moment, just 
as the sun was rising, and 
took the order of bat- 
tle without hesitation. 
Knowlton allowed the 
British to come within 


six rods of him before _ 


giving the order to fire, 
and after eight rounds 
apiece, he detected a 
movement to outflank 
and surround him, and 
he ordered a_ retreat, 
“which,” wrote one of 
Knowlton’s captains,“ we 
performed very well, 
without the loss of a 
man while retreating, 
though we lost about ten 
while in action. We re- 
treated ¢zvo miles and a 
half, and then made a 
stand and sent off for 
a reinforcement, which 
we soon received, and 
drove the dogs near three 
miles.” 

It is very clear that 
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THE DEPRESSION OR RAVINE AT THE RIVER BANK. 
From a recent photograph by Miss Catharine Weed Barnes. 
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Knowlton retraced his steps to Harlem Heights by the same route he 
took in going out—the low, wooded shore of the river—it being more 
convenient and accessible than any other. He was closely pursued by 
Leslie with his entire command. The British afterward claimed that 
this movement on the part of Knowlton was a decoy. One of the 
Hessian officers .reported, “the Americans did this intentionally to 
entice the pursuers deeper into the wood, where a stronger division was 
already concealed for their support, computed at 3,000 men.” Sir Henry 
Clinton wrote the following marginal note in his copy of Stedman: * The 
ungovernable impetuosity of the light troops drew us into this scrape.” 

It was, indeed, a scrape. It was between ten and eleven o'clock in the 
forenoon when Knowlton and his rangers reached and ascended the ravine 
at Audubon Park—about the length of time it would take pedestrians now 
to tramp a similar distance through swamp, underbrush and wooded tangle 
—and Knowlton himself hurried to headquarters, near by, for reinforce- 
ments. Almost simultaneously one hundred of Leslie’s light infantry, fol- 
lowing close in Knowlton’s trail, appeared on the high plain south of the 
ravine, and blew their bugle-horns, as usual after a fox chase. They had 
left three hundred men concealed in the bushes at the river bank. Stand- 
ing on the bridge over the boulevard which connects the two divisions of 
Trinity Cemetery, one may readily note the depression, which was the 
ravine, at 157th street, and the plain on the high ground to the south 
of it. . 

Washington quickly ordered Major Leitch, with a detachment of Vir- 
ginia riflemen, to join Knowlton and his rangers, and with Colonel Reed as 
a guide “to steal” around to the rear of the enemy by their right fiank, 
while another detachment was to feign an attack in front. The hollow- 
way, or ravine, through which coursed a little rivulet, was between the 
British troops and Washington’s headquarters, near where several regi- 
ments were encamped, and seeing only a small detachment coming out to 
fight, they ran jubilantly down the slope to meet them and took post behind 
a rail fence, firing briskly. As the Americans pushed forward they left 
the fence, retiring up the hill. The rattle of musketry brought the reserve 
corps of the enemy to the rescue; and just then, by some mistake or fail- 
ure to obey orders to the letter, never quite satisfactorily explained, the 
spirited charge of the rangers and riflemen began upon the flank of the 
enemy instead of the rear as intended. Both Knowlton and Leitch fell 
within ten minutes near each other, and within a few paces of Reed, whose 
horse was shot from under him. According to Aaron Burr, who was on 
the field with General Putnam, and must have known all the particulars, 
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THE SITE OF THE RAVINE AND RIVULET, AT 157TH STREET AND THE BOULEVARD. 


From a recent photograph by Miss Catharine Weed Barnes. 


Knowlton fell at a point which is now the corner of 153d street and the 
boulevard. Washington reinforced his gallant soldiers, about which he 
writes: “Finding they wanted a support I advanced part of Colonel 
Griffith’s and Colonel Richardson’s Maryland regiments, with some detach- 
ments from the eastern regiments who were nearest the place of action.” 
Putnam, Reed and other prominent officers took command, charging upon 
the British with great intrepidity, and driving them through a piece of 
woods, where they fought desperately from behind trees and bushes, into a 
buckwheat field. By this time it was nearly noon. 

The British officers at Bloomingdale Heights had meanwhile become 
very much distressed by the disappearance in the early morning of Leslie 
and his light infantry, and sent detachments to follow him and discover if 
he was in any trouble. The firing at Harlem Heights finally reached their 
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ears, Other reinforcements of Highlanders and Hessians were hurried on 
the double-quick to his relief. Lieutenant Harris, of the Fifth Regiment of 
Foot says: “ The 16th of September we were ordered to stand to our arms 
at I1 A.M., and were instantly trotted about three miles (without a halt to 
draw breath) to support a battalion of light infantry, which had impru- 
dently advanced so far without support as to be in great danger of being 
cut off.” 

Colonel von Donop, of the Hessian division, in his report to General 
von Heister, says: “ But for my Yagers, two regiments of Highlanders and 
the British infantry would have all, perhaps, been captured, for they were 
attacked by a force four times their number: and General Leslie had made 
a great blunder in sending these brave fellows so far in advance into the 
woods without support.” Major Baurmeister states in his report: “ The 
English light infantry fell into an ambuscade of four thousand men, and if 
the Grenadiers and especially the Hessian Yagers had not arrived in time 
to help them no one of these brave light infantry would have escaped. 
They lost 70 dead and 200 wounded. The enemy must have lost very 
severely, because no Yager had any ammunition left, and all the Highlanders 
had fired their last shot.” Stedman, the English historian, says: “ The 
action was carried on by reinforcements on both sides, and became very 
warm. The enemy, however, possessed a great advantage from the circum- 
stance of engaging within half a mile of their intrenched camp, whence 
they could be supplied with fresh troops as often as occasion required.” 

It was a party of these reinforcing troops of the British, who climbed 
the elevation on which stands the Lawrence mansion, and encountered 
General Greene’s forces. Other detachments proceeded further along the 
low shore before mounting the heights, and joined their comrades in the 
buckwheat field just as the sun crossed the meridian. The battle was here 
maintained for nearly two hours with an obstinacy rarely equaled in the his- 
tory of modern warfare. The combatants were in scouts and squads, in 
battalions and in brigades. The battle raged between eleven A.M. and 
half-past two o’clock P.M., from about 155th street nearly to Manhattan- 
ville. Washington’s army on Harlem Heights then numbered hardly 8,000, 
and yet 4,900 were engaged—according to a careful estimate from reports 
of officers in each detachment. The British were superior in numbers, not 
less than five or six thousand of their choicest troops, with seven field 
pieces, being in the action. Their reinforcements plunged in wherever 
there was an opening. Large bodies could move considerable distances 
without being seen. It was an irregular battle from the very character of 
the picturesque, undulating, leafy heights, with their rocky and almost 
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WHERE KNOWLTON FELL : CORNER I53D STREET AND BOULEVARD, 


From a recent photograph by Miss Catharine Weed Barnes. 


inaccessible sides—natural butresses, supporting plains, ridges, shaded 
ravines, and small hills upon hills. The British finally broke and ran down 
the steep hill—Breakneck hill as it was called, which made the old Kings- 
bridge road so formidable for several generations—the Americans chasing 
them mocking their bugles, ‘above a mile and a half,” wrote Reed, 
“nearly two miles” wrote Knox, taking shelter in an orchard, finally, 
near the eighth mile stone, when Washington prudently sent Tilgman to 
order the victorious soldiers back to the lines. 

Silliman’s statement as to distance agrees with those of Reed and 
Knox. He says “the fire continued very heavy from the musketry and 
from field-pieces about two hours, in which time our people drove the regu- 
lars back from post to post about a mileandahalf. Had the battle occurred 
south of Manhattanville, as some writers of eminence have believed, and 
stated, and the enemy’s valiant troops been driven a mile and a half, the 
victorious American soldiers would have found themselves in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the Apthorpe house, and could have paid their respects to 
the British generals ! 

Rev. Dr. Maunsell Van Rensselaer writes to the author on this point: 
“ Considering the number of the accounts of this affair, the different posi- 
tion of the writers on the ground, the various places in which the different 
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events occurred, the length of time occupied by them, the interests of the 
writers, and the character of the ground, the general agreement of the 
main facts is wonderful. They all group themselves around the terse and 
clear statement of Washington, describing, as became the commander-in- 
chief, the beginning and the end, and his own part in it. His report is that 
of a calm eye-witness, and according to that, the second action began on 
the wooded knoll which is now Trinity Cemetery. This was on the west- 
ern part of the farm of my great-grandfather, John Watkins, which reached 
from the south line of the Morris place—about 159th street—to the north 
line of the Bradhurst place, about 150th street. The remains of a hill on 
the east side of the Boulevard, south of 148th street, correspond exactly 
to the site of the famous ‘ buckwheat field’ in General Clinton’s statements.” 

Dr. Van Rensselaer refers above to a pen and ink sketch of the battle- 
field in the diary of Rev. Ezra Stiles, D.D., now in the library of Yale Col- 
lege. It accompanies the following entry: “Oct 18.1776. When I was 
at Fairfield I saw Sloss Hobart Esqr. a sensible gent. and a member of the 
New York convention. He gave me the following draught of the action 
of 16 September, which began near the 10 mile stone and ended at the 
8 mile stone.” (The roth mile stone was just above the Morris House, 
the 8th mile stone at 125th street.) ‘ From the General Clinton who was 
in the action Mr Hobart received the account. . . . General Clinton 
said he was ordered next day to bury the dead left on the field and buried 
78 of the enemy, the most of which fell in the buckwheat field.” Wash- 
ington also in his dispatches refers to the burial of the enemy’s dead, which 
would have been wholly impossible for the American soldiers to have 
done had the British troops fallen within their own lines on Bloomingdale 
Heights. The pen and ink sketch shows very clearly that the site of the 
battle-field was precisely where the cannon balls have come to light, as if 
to add their silent testimony to the settlement of an intensely interesting 
question. 

The success of this day turned the current of American affairs. It was, 
considering all the circumstances, and its chain of results, one of the most 
brilliant and important battles of any fought during the Revolutionary 
War. The untrained American troops, with their first opportunity, had 
fought the enemy in open field, upon equal footing, and virtually defeated 
the entire plan of the British commanders with regard to northward and 
eastward conquest. The blunder of Leslie occasioned the succession of 
British failures, which inspired the Americans with confidence in them- 
selves. General Howe was deeply mortified. His general orders next 
morning rebuked Leslie for imprudence. He did not care to talk about 
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PRESENT HOME OF REV. DR. MAUNSELL VAN RENSSELAER ON THE HISTORIC SITE IN ST. NICHOLAS PLACE, 


From a recent photograph by Miss Catharine Weed Barnes. 


the engagement. No detailed account of it was reported, he spoke of it 
as “an affair of outposts” while others called it a scrape. It was never- 
theless a battle, and was so esteemed at the time by all parties con- 
cerned. And it was not only the first victory of the Americans in a well 
contested action with the flower of the British soldiery, coloring all the 
future of America, but it added materially to the caution which clogged 
Howe’s subsequent movements. He regarded Harlem Heights hence- 
forward as invulnerable. He wrote to the ministry, “the enemy is too 
strongly posted to be attacked in front, and innumerable difficulties are 
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BREAKNECK HILL. 
THE LAST REMAINING SECTION OF THE OLD HISTORIC KINGSBRIDGE ROAD. 


From a recent photograph by Miss Catharine Weed Barnes. 


in the way of turning him upon either side.” And it is instructive to 
observe that the two armies remained encamped on the respective heights, 
their picquets almost within speaking distance (‘three hundred yards’’) of 
each other across the Manhattanville valley, for upwards of three weeks. 
Howe took ample time for consideration, and then made elaborate 
arrangements to throw himself in the rear of Washington by way of 
Westchester. He in the meanwhile published another declaration to the 
inhabitants of America on the subject of their grievances, promising in 
the king’s name a revision of his instructions, and pardons and favors to 
all who would return to their allegiance. 

New York really has no more important or noteworthy historic land- 
mark than her battle-field. No city in the land can boast of one more 
magnificently situated. It is rather late to cherish it, at least in the same 
way as the eminent figure in the history of Hawthorne’s “ Old Manse,” 
who is said to have checked the stream of talk while entertaining distin- 
guished guests upon his doorstep, to answer the question of the servant, 
“Into what pasture shall I turn the cow to-night?” “Into the battle- 
field, Nicodemus, into the battle-field!”” But its associations will survive 
all changes, and its relics will preach their own sermons. 

John, the oldest son of John Watkins the proprietor of the Harlem 
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Heights battle-field, married Judith Livingston, the youngest daughter of 
governor William Livingston the famous war governor of New Jersey. The 
Watkins farm has furnished the basis for a countless number of estates and 
beautiful homes. One of the great-grandsons of John Watkins, senior, 
Dr. Van Rensselaer, has erected a modern mansion on the old Watkins 
property in St. Nicholas Place, in itself a fine example of the domestic 
architecture of the present decade. It illustrates much better than words 
the marvelous transformation in this picturesque corner of New York City 
since Colonel Morris built the stately old landmark at 16Ist street, and 
furnishes a glimpse of the present aspect of portions of the battle-field of 
September 16,1776. The last remaining section of the old historic Kings- 
bridge road, down which the British fled on that occasion—without regard 
to the order of their going—may be seen in a lot on the north side 
of 145th street, a short distance above the 145th street station of the 
elevated railway, and will soon have passed away altogether. It was over 
this road the governors of the province passed in colonial times when on 
their frequent visiting expeditions to the manors along the Hudson. There 
is probably no road in all the land around which so much of incident and 
romantic history clusters—history that is indeed photography applied to 
human affairs. 


Anrthe  oloml 





WINTERS IN QUEBEC 


The very sound of the word “ Winter” is fascination to the minds of 
northern races. The impressions of which this season is the fruitful source, 
appear in striking proportions and varied hues, with a character unique 
and charming. Winter in the Northern states, and the British regions still 
farther toward the icy zone, presents aspects wholly strange to the dwell- 
ers in more genial latitudes, its features, now stern, impressive and wild, 
again calm, tranquil and brilliant, admirably illustrating the splendor and 
majesty of nature. During the overpowering heats of summer, it is a 
delight to the imagination to reproduce the vivid pictures of midwinter 
scenes, with their sapphire skies of clearest hue, keen, bracing air, and 
sparkling landscapes of glittering sheen; and memory ever surrounds 
these scenes with cheery features and glowing tints. 

The olden time, with its varying peace and plenty, hardship and war, 
its ficlds of action by flood and plain, mountain and valley, its wealth of 
heroic exploits and chequered fortunes, all entwine themselves around this 
season. The rigors of winter seemed but to draw out the better qualities 
of our ancestors, including those masculine traits and honorable ambitions 
by which the wilderness of North America has been transformed into the 
brightest realm of civilization. 

And if the inner eye be turned toward the other, deeper side of the 
teeming picture, what charming glimpses of colonial times are presented, 
with their romantic incidents, lofty historic figures and startling episodes. 
How instructively the past relives in all those phases which kindle our 
domestic affections and invigorate our languid patriotism! Indeed the 
old colonial days arouse our deepest interest: the simple manners of our 
forefathers, their bizarre costumes, grave faces and heroic principles, are 
all themes for study. But the shadows of the pictures, as witnessed in the 
contrasts of life and manners, are quite as suggestive and enlightening. 

In the greater portion of the province of Quebec, including the districts 
north and east of Three Rivers, the winters are of great severity, the ther- 
mometer often reaching 25° below zero. Usually beginning about the 
middle of October they last till late in April. Heavy snow storms often 
come in the latter part of November and frequently afterwards, even as 
late as March. The people make serious preparations for this tedious and 
trying season, which subjects the settlers in remote localities to great dis- 
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tress. The fierce northern and eastern blasts from the arctic regions and 
the Labrador coast, penetrate every chink and crevice in the dwellings of 
the peasantry, howling dismally at night, and testing every expedient 
to keep out the cold. When the wild tempest whirls the heavy snow- 
flakes, or the cutting, blinding hail, anxiety runs high, for the glitter- 
ing mounds often block up the doors and lower story windows of the 
cabins, preventing all egress for the inmates. And not seldom travelers 
are lost in such storms and their frozen corpses found the next day. Old 
highways and landmarks are blotted out in a night, and the strength and 
resources of families put to the severest trial, to tramp down or dig out 
pathways to the nearest hut or village store. Formerly whole days and 
nights were often consumed in this task, in many localities; and after each 
succeeding storm, the labors were to be as faithfully repeated. Those 
engaged in this work endured as best they could the rigor of benumbed 
and frost-bitten members. The dull weariness of the peasants’ life at this 
snow-bound stage is also very trying. 

Everywhere they adopted the device, which is followed to-day, of 
marking out the most frequented routes by cedar and spruce bushes 
(dalises), and when the rqad had become sufficiently beaten or the snow 
rendered solid enough to permit even slow and laborious travel, the hardy 
ponies of the peasants (hadztans) with their plain, home-made carrioles 
or berlines might be seen moving across the snow-clad plains and choked- 
up vallevs, while the clear air was made merry with the tinkling of the 
bells. When this mode of travel was impracticable, the hadbitant was 
obliged to make use of his snow-shoes, which would bear him lightly and 
safely over roads and gaps otherwise impassable. 

The main commercial artery of Canada, the St. Lawrence, offers, per- 
haps, the more splendid exhibition of winter’s power and nature’s grand- 
eur. At Quebec the keen arctic blasts and fierce storms which sweep the 
Laurentian valley, often bind the great river in icy fetters, so as to form a 
winter bridge ( pont de glace), which in former years was highly valued for 
purposes of business and pleasure by the population on both sides of the 
river. For miles east, west and north, the eye is attracted bya plain of 
ice, upon which man and beast travel with ease. The glittering snow 
carpet, evenly disposed, softens every harsh feature and obliterates inequal- 
ities, and the clear, gleaming roadway, under the rays of the winter sun, 
gives an arctic grandeur to the landscape. And when the river has 
but recently frozen over, its precipitous banks with crowning cities and 
adjacent villages, are as clearly reflected as on the placid bosom of a 
lake. - The opposite shores and the distant Island of Orleans are 
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effectively connected by this sea of glass, rendering excursions by car- 
viole and ice-boat an invigorating luxury. Especially enlivening is a 
drive over this surface of ice and snow to the Falls of Montmorency. On 
the way thither the gigantic features of the scenery, including lofty banks, 
hills, capes and mountains of the mighty St. Lawrence, with their snowy 
robes and icy garniture, stand out boldly, and the effect is heightened by 
numerous humble cottages dotting the banks here and there, almost 
smothered in the snow, typifying the extreme of human weakness, loneli- 
ness and isolation, in presence of scenes and forces wintry and grand. 
The display of northern glories, of which.the Montmorency Falls and 
the frosty airs are the cunning architects, affords sparkling, impressive pict- 
ures, suggestive of arctic regions and splendors. The bright descending 
mantle of water is transformed by the icy, magic breath of winter into 
glacial hillocks and crystalline shapes of fantastic beauty, challenging admi- 
ration as masterpieces of nature’s cyclopean and decorative workmanship: 
graceful folds and handsome fringes of clearest crystal, delicate in form, 
and exquisite in design, sparkling prisms reflecting the rainbow tints, 
bright icicles of most curious shapes, with the massive, growing cones at 
the base, and the muffled thunder of the cataract, stunning the ear, all 
dazzle and enchant the beholder. The verglas covering the trees in the 


spring also offers a brilliant spectacle as it scintillates in the rays of the 
sun and moon. 


From Dufferin Terrace on the north and from the heights of Levis on 
the south, on clear winter afternoons in the mellow light of the declin- 
ing sun, the ice-bridge presents an attractive sight. Over its sparkling, 
glassy surface may be seen crowds of happy skaters, darting hither and 
thither in merry rivalry, with the speed and grace of swallows, and in other 
directions sleighs and carrioles of every device, fantastic and elegant, glide 
over the magnificent ice-field, filled with pleasure-seekers clad in the 
warmest furs, while the drivers urge their horses to utmost pace, as fear- 
less as on ¢erra firma. Farther off the gracefully formed ice-boats, with 
all sail set, skim along at such extraordinary speed that one thinks only of 
the flight “of an eagle. The whole environment is conducive to the 
utmost exhilaration. 

From the same coigne of vantage, Dufferin Terrace, may be seen, dot- 
ting the bridge of the St. Charles River, little wooden shanties well-heated, 
where Isaak Walton might have indulged his piscatorial fancies under a 
January sky, had he liked, and where anyone who wills may go and fish, 
and drop his shining prizes straight out of the St. Charles into the frying- 
pan at his side. A hole is cut through the flooring of the cabin and the 
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ice, down which are dropped to the sheltered waters beneath, the line and 
bated hook. Great quantities of tommy-cods reward the patient skill of 
these anglers. The fish come with the flow and leave with the ebb of the 
tide, and when the fishing is over, a supper fit for the most exacting of 
fishermen is set before them, the recent prizes contributing their share 
to the feast. 

’ But a truly magnificent and often thrilling scene is at the break-up 
(adébacle) of the frozen rivers, large and small, under the warm rays of the 
April sun, when the floods pour down from the upper waters or sources, 
scores and hundreds of miles, to their outlets. A turbulent splendor pre- 
vails; huge blocks of ice, jammed together from bank to bank, yet madly 
tossing to be free, impelled forward by the deeply-swollen current, dash 
along in a fury of white rage to the great waters below. The sun’s rays 
play upon them with fantastic brilliance, till the heaving, sparkling and daz- 
zling hummocks suggest the maddest charge of lancers that ever rode to 
death. 

On one occasion, at the village of St. Thomas, a haditant, while at- 
tempting in the spring time to cross La Riviere du Sud in his carrzole, the 
ice gave way and horse and vehicle disappeared. The man barely escaped 
being carried under the ice, but finally, by a superhuman effort, succeeds 
in climbing upon a block of ice, not, however, without fracturing his leg. 
Fortunately, at that moment, a neighbor passing by, and witnessing the acci- 
dent, runs for help. Soon a tremendous crash is heard, and the ice begins 
to move, carrying along, slowly at first, then faster, the helpless peasant. 
By this time hundreds of pitying spectators have reached the shore and 
witness his perilous position ; the alarm bell from the church steeple dis- 
mally peals forth its sad summons for more help, at the same time calling 
upon the devout to pray for his rescue. Meanwhile, the poor fellow, think- 
ing he has reached his last hour, waves his adieus. The priest recites the 
prayers for the dying and grants him absolution. The scene now becomes 
still more appalling; the rushing ice of La Rivitre du Sud comes into vio- 
lent collision with that of La Riviere du Bras, a tributary of the former. 
For some minutes the whole mass remains stationary, but soon again it 
moves, whirling along its living freight. The victim’s wife, who has been 
notified of the accident, arrives; her frantic appeals to save the father of 
her children move all to tears, but no one dares to court what seems cer- 
tain death. This tragedy is visible by the light of scores of flaming torches 
borne by the horrified spectators on the shore. The moving mass of ice 
has nearly reached the St. Lawrence when the hummock bearing the 
peasant strikes against the solitary tree of a submerged island in mid- 
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stream, which he clutches in his wild despair and swings in mid-air. At 
this crisis a young Englishman arrives and instantly resolves to save the 
man. He coils one end of a rope round his body and gives the other to a 
stalwart looker-on, jumps into the raging torrent, and after daring and 
repeated efforts, which for a time seem fruitless, he finally succeeds in res- 
cuing from his dangerous position the unfortunate 4adztant, whose strength 
was fast failing him.* 

Another striking scene is that presented by the river in seasons when 
no ice-bridge is formed. The only means of transit between Quebec and 
Point Levis, formerly, was by strong, wooden canoes (now replaced by 
powerful steamers), in the bottom of which the traveler was safely 
esconced in buffalo robes, while the stout arms of six or eight sturdy pad- 
dlers would furnish the motive power to force the little craft through enor- 
mous fields of floating ice, overspreading the whole surface of the great 
river, and, at many points, forming pyramids, requiring consummate skill 
to evade. For miles up and down, this grand wintry prospect would 
engross the attention and interest of the traveler, however wearisome the 
tedious progress might be. Occasionally there would be a little expanse 
of open water, which only served to emphasize the solid, threatening bulk 
of ice which shuts one in on every side. Often the hardy canoers would be 
compelled to disembark upon a great mass of ice and drag their heavy 
boat with all its freight over long distances, consuming hours in the wide 
détours. In former years fatal accidents have resulted from the attempted 
passage of the river during storms, the bitter winds dashing the canoe 
upon the bergs or upon the inhospitable shore. Not seldom canoe-men 
would come in so badly frozen as to lose their limbs, if not their lives. 

One spring a wedding party of ten attempted to cross while a severe 
storm was raging, when their canoe was cut in two and all perished except 
the captain of the boat. The next day the bride’s head, quite severed 
from the body, was found below the city upon the floating ice. The young 
groom, who was an excellent swimmer, was so paralyzed by the suddenness 
of the shock that he only made the sign of the cross, and without the 
slightest effort to save himself, disappeared beneath the ice.+ 

To the young men of the towns and cities no outdoor pastime is more 
agreeable and invigorating than snow-shoeing. Confined all day with 
indoor labor, heated and weary, they sustain their spirits with remember- 
ing the delight of the evening that awaits them—the exhilaration of the 
moonlight race over snowy highroads or gleaming fields. . In Quebec and 


* Les Anciens Canadiens, by Philippe Aubert de Gaspé. 
+ A la Véillée, Faucher de Saint Maurice. 
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Montreal snow-shoe races are held annually, when valuable prizes are 
awarded to the strongest and fleetest. Not infrequently the whites have 
beaten the Indians in these contests of one, two and four mile races, in 
which some of the runners make the mile in five minutes, even over a heavy 
course. People used to laugh at the awkward figures cut by the British 
soldiers, sent out at the time of the Trent excitement, in their snow-shoe 
marches and exercises on the St. Lawrence, ordered in view of more seri- 
ous military operations on the fields, rivers and lakes by the frontier, 
which, happily for both nations, were not needed. The tripping, stum- 
bling and frequent falls of the warriors, from the bearded veterans, often 
of colossal proportion, who had served in every quarter of the globe, down 
to the beardless youths, fresh from parental control in English villages or 
Irish towns, formed an unfailing source of merriment to the expert natives 
and acclimated citizens. The troops, however, in addition to the disad- 
vantages of knapsacks and cumbrous winter uniforms, were obliged to use 
snow-shoes solid and heavy, and of formidable dimensions. 

The usual method of indulging in this sport is for a crowd of young 
men to meet at a prominent place, with feet encased in two pair of thick 
stockings, buckskin moccasins, tuque bleue or rouge for head-gear, the body 
enwrapped in a heavy blue, red or white woolen great coat, furnished with 
a capote for use in case of pelting storms or violent cold, and the snow- 
shoes strapped across the shoulders. The work of fitting the shoes is 
performed in a moment, when the party start off in merriest mood for 
the country, selecting, by preference, the deepest roads and tracts impass- 
able to the ordinary booted wayfarer. Tramping in Indian file, or three 
or four abreast, the companies, of which young women often form part, 
rouse the clear, far-reaching echoes with song and jest, beguiling the way 
till no weariness is thought of. Of course clubs practicing for races 
exclude the feminine element. Calm, clear, bracing nights, with all the 
glory of the lustrous northern stars and the white splendor of the “ lady- 
moon,” supply all that is required for these simple, natural pleasures 
which leave no sting, while stimulating the mind and strengthening the 
body for the serious concerns of life. 

The toboggan, which was originally of so much importance to the early 
settlers of the country—in fact their only means of carrying provisions 
over the snow-covered wilderness, with the aid of dogs—is now used for 
one of the most exhilarating as well as health-giving of pastimes. Quebec 
affords especially natural, enviable facilities for tobogganing. 

From the Glacis at the Esplanade, and many heights and lofty points 
near the citadel, and throughout the Upper Town, crowds of young folks, 
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on a fine night, may be seen rushing down the lengthy slopes to distant 
hollows, rending the air with their shouts and laughter, and often increas- 
ing the jolly din by upsets and somersaults. Three, four, or more, of 
both sexes occupy the toboggan, the one at the farthest end guiding it 
with a pole or his foot. In this way they shoot downhill with arrow- 
speed, the maximum of swiftness being sometimes at the rate of ninety 
miles an hour, the excitement being contagious and the enjoyment, for 


‘those not timid, complete. High spirits, and moral and social advan- 


tage are the natural outcome of such diversions. Still more exciting is a 
slide, on sleigh or toboggan, from the lofty summit of the ice-mound or 
cone at Montmorency Falls down to its base, at lightning speed, and 
thence along, with blinding velocity, for hundreds of yards on the level, 
glassy roadway which hides the water of the St. Lawrence from view. 

Skating and curling are also much resorted to all over the country. 
Montreal may be called the home of such winter sports. Much time is 
spent by its inhabitants in skating and curling rinks and on toboggan slides, 
and the brilliant crowds that gather at such places during the carnival 
season, in every variety of gala costume, suggest the brightest, most 
dazzling scenes of fairyland which the imagination can conceive. 


Boston, December, 1888. 





MECKLENBURG DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
MAY 20, 1775 


A brief reference to the Mecklenburg declaration of independence, 
which was proclaimed in the town of Charlotte, North Carolina, May 20, 
1775, appeared in the Washington Post during the month of May, 1887. 
The writer of that article evidently believed that no such declaration had 
been made, and he denounced it asa fraud. A week or two subsequently, 
a more extended communication on the same subject was published in the 
New York Sun, the author of which, W. H. Burr, entertained about the 
same opinion as the writer of the Post article, and referred rather con- 
temptuously to the “so-called Mecklenburg declaration.” He informed 
the public that “in the New York Suz of the 4th of July, 1882, he had 
undertaken to prove, and believed he did prove, the document a canard ;”’ 
he also stated “that Dr. Welling, of Columbia College in Washington, 
proved it to be a fabrication in an elaborate article in the North American 
Review for April, 1874.” 

I am a native of North Carolina, and though reared in Tennessee, had 
many associates and friends in my schoolboy days and since, who were 
born in the first mentioned state; and not a few who are at the present 
time citizens of that state, and in social intercourse when the Revolutionary 
war has been the subject of conversation, no incident has been more fre- 
quently discussed than the Mecklenburg declaration. That there was such 
a declaration has always been recognized by them as a fact, as little to be 
questioned as that General Greene relieved General Gates in the command 
of the “southern army” in the town of Charlotte, on the 3d of Decem- 
ber, 1780. Previous to my attention being called to the articles above 
named, I had without hesitation accepted as true, the opinion prevalent in 
North Carolina in regard to this subject. Not feeling disposed to give up 
deep-seated and well-founded convictions without careful investigation, I 
have examined the accessible historic data in this case, and find my 
original faith in the “ Mecklenburg Declaration ” fully confirmed, notwith- 
standing the recent attempts of Dr. Welling and others to show that it was 
a “ canard,” a “ fabrication,” and a “ fraud.” 

Attention will be first called to William Hooper. He was graduated 
at the head of: his class, at Harvard, in 1760, bred to the profession of law 
in the office of James Otis, and commenced the practice of his profession 
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in North Carolina in 1767. He was a member of the North Carolina 
Assembly in 1773—his first appearance in politics—and was one of the 
original projectors of the first provincial congress. Being in advance of 
the general spirit of the times, he early conceived the project of Independ- 
ence, and in a letter dated April 26, 1774, addressed to James Iredell, 
subsequently one of the United States Supreme Court judges, he says: 
“With you I anticipate the important share which the colonies must 
soon have in regulating the political balance. They are striding fast 
to independence, and ere long will build an empire upon the ruins of 
Great Britain ; will adopt its Constitution purged of its impurities, and 
from an experience of its defects, will guard against those evils which have 
wasted its vigor. Be it our endeavor to guard against every measure that 
may tend to prevent so desirable an object.” 

It was an elaborate letter, of which a North Carolina * historian writes: 
“With a date long before the meeting of the continental congress, it 
equals in the boldness of its language and the intrepidity of its thoughts 
the Fourth of July declaration of that body, a crisis which was matured 
by two years of deep consultation, and which was at last approached by 
cautious and indeed timid footsteps. The national declaration, the adop- 
tion of the federal Constitution, and indeed the whole subsequent history 
of the country have been but the fulfillment of its splendid prophecy.” 

The authenticity and character of that letter is nowhere called in ques- 
tion. Its able and learned author was, two years later, an associate of 
Benjamin Franklin, Robert Morris, and Arthur Lee, on one of the most 
important committees in the continental congress, and was one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence in 1776. Under the guidance 
of Mr. Hooper, and many other of the ablest men in that province, the 
people of North Carolina were fully aroused to the alarming relations that 
had been brought about by the unjust conduct of the mother country. In 
the spring of 1775, there was developed in Mecklenburg county a feeling 
of deep anxiety, and an earnest conviction that prompt action was essen- 
tial to the well-being of the people. This resulted in several meetings of 
the most influential citizens of the county to take counsel as to the means 
best suited to meet the danger then threatened. At that time it was 
known to them that, in Boston, it was feared a collision might occur at 
any instant between the citizens of that city and the British soldiers. The 
result of the various meetings of the leading citizens of Mecklenburg 
county, was an order issued in the name of Colonel Thomas Polk, requir- 
ing each militia company to elect two delegates to a convention author- 


* J. Seawell Jones. 
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ized “ To devise ways and means to aid and assist their suffering brethren 
in Boston, and to adopt measures to secure, unimpaired, their inalienable 
rights, privileges and liberties, from the dominant grasp of British imposi- 
tion and tyranny.” On the 19th of May, 1775, the delegates thus elected 
met in Charlotte. On that day official news of the battle of Lexington 
was received by special express. Andon the next day, May 2oth, 1775, 
these delegates, vested with unlimited powers by the citizens of the 
county, after a full and free discussion of the objects for which they had 
been convened, unanimously ordained : 

First. Resolved, that whoever directly or indirectly abetted, or in any 
way, form or manner, countenanced the unchartered and dangerous inva- 
sion of our rights, as claimed by Great Britain, is an enemy to this country, 
to America, and to the inherent and inalienable rights of man. 

Second. Resolved, that we, the citizens of Mecklenburg county, do 
hereby dissolve the political bands which have connected us to the mother 
country, and hereby absolve ourselves from all allegiance to the British 
crown, and abjure all political connection with that nation who have wan- 
tonly trampled on our rights and liberties, and inhumanly shed the innocent 
blood of American patriots at Lexington. 

Third. Resolved, that we do hereby declare ourselves a free and inde- 
pendent people, and of right ought to be a sovereign and self-sustaining 
association, under the control of no power other than that of our God and 
the general government of Congress; and to the maintenance of which 
independence we solemnly pledge to each other our mutual co-operation, 
our lives, our fortunes, and our most sacred honor. 

Fourth. Resolved, that as we now acknowledge the existence and con- 
trol of no law or legal officer, civil or military, within this county, we do 
hereby ordain and adopt as a rule of life all such and every of our former 
laws, wherein, nevertheless, the crown of Great Britain never can be con- 
sidered as holding rights, privileges, immunities, or authority therein. 

Fifth. Resolved, that it is further decreed that all, each and every 
military officer in this county, is hereby reinstated in his former command 
and authority, he acting conformably to these regulations, and that every 
one present of this delegation shall hereafter be a civil officer, viz.: a jus- 
tice of the peace, in the character of a “committee man,” to issue process, 
hear and determine all matters of controversy according to said adopted 
laws, and to preserve peace, union and harmony in said county; and to 
use every exertion to spread the love of country and fire of freedom 
throughout America, until a more general and organized government be 


established in this province. 
Vor. XXI.—No, 1.—3 
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These five resolutions constitute the “ Mecklenburg Declaration of 
Independence,” which, together with a copy of all the proceedings of the 
convention that ordained them, were sent, by special messenger, to the 
three representatives of North Carolina in the general congress, then sit- 
ting with closed doors at Philadelphia. These representatives were Rich- 
ard Caswell, Wiiliam Hooper, and Joseph Hewes, who were requested to 
use ail possible means to have said proceedings approved by the general 
congress. In reply a joint letter from Caswell, Hooper and Hewes was 
received, complimenting the zeal of the citizens of Mecklenburg county, 
recommending to them perseverance, order, and energy, but informing 
them that it was deemed premature to lay the proceedings of the Charlotte 
convention before the general congress. In other words, in the judgment 
of William Hooper and his associate North Carolina delegates, the general 
congress of the colonies was not yet prepared to act favorably upon the 
resolutions unanimously adopted on the 20th of May, 1775, by the con- 
vention of delegates representing the citizens of Mecklenburg county. So, 
when the views of William Hooper and his associate North Carolina dele- 
gates in reference to the state of feeling in the general congress were 
made known to the convention of delegates of Mecklenburg county, the 
latter, whilst maintaining their principles, as already resolved upon, awaited 
patiently for a full development of the principle of colonial independence 
in the general congress at Philadelphia and in the congress of the prov- 
ince of North Carolina. That this development was slow is clearly shown 
by abundant concurrent evidence. 

On the 30th of June, 1775, the royal governor of North Carolina wrote 
to the British secretary of state for the colonies: “ The resolves of the 
committee of Mecklenburg, which your lordship will find in the inclosed 
papers—Cape Fear Mercury—surpasses all the horrid and treasonable pub- 
lications that the inflammatory spirits of the continent have yet produced, 
and your lordship may depend its authors and abettors will not escape 
due notice when my hands are sufficiently strengthened to attempt the 
recovery of the lost authority of this government. A copy of these reso- 
lutions, I am informed, was sent off immediately by express to the con- 
gress at Philadelphia.” 

While the Mecklenburgers declared their independence of Great Britain, 
they acknowledged fealty to the general government of the continental 
congress ; but their allegiance to the provincial congress of North Caro- 
lina was taken for granted, and, therefore, not mentioned. It has already 
been shown that whilst the North Carolina delegation in the general con- 
gress commended the patriotic zeal of the Mecklenburgers, they did not 
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believe it was expedient at that time to urge the declaration of independ- 
ence upon the general congress—the Mecklenburgers were premature— 
that body was not ready for the question; and were then considering a 
very different line of action, in which the opinions of individual members 
were yielded to a majority. 

On the 8th of July, 1775, a petition signed unanimously by that body 
was addressed to the king, praying redress of grievances in the humdlest 
terms as British subjects ; and as to the charge that had been urged against 
them in England, that they desired independence, they declared We have 
not raised armies with the ambitious design of separating from Great 
Britain and establishing independent states.” There was also an appeal of 
like sentiment drawn up and addressed to the people of Great Britain; 
and these two papers—the petition to the king and the appeal to the 
people—were each signed with unanimity and forwarded to England, borne 
by Richard Penn; where, upon his arrival, the former document was pre- 
sented to the parliament, through Lord Dartmouth, the secretary of state 
for the colonies. Penn, through this secretary, was introduced before the 
House of Lords November 16, 1775, and being examined, testified posi- 
tively, that “ no designs of independence had been formed by congress.” 
On the 23d of August, 1775, the provincial congress of North Carolina 
unanimously passed resolutions similar to those passed by the continental 
congress on the 8th of July preceding. The provincial congress, in the 
resolutions of August 23, declared unanimously, ‘‘ We the subscribers, pro- 
fessing our allegiance to the king, and acknowledging the constitutional 
executive form of government, do solemnly profess . . .” that “The 
people of this province, singly and collectively, are bound by the acts and 
resolutions of the continental and provincial congresses, because in both 
they are freely represented by persons chosen by themselves, and we sol- 
emnly and sincerely promise and engage, under the sanction of virtue and 
honor, and the sacred love of liberty and our country, to maintain and 
support all and every the acts, resolutions and regulations of the said conti- 
nental and provincial congresses to the utmost of our power and abilities.” 
These proceedings of the North Carolina congress were signed by all its 
members. The decision of the majority controlled all; and the congress 
of North Carolina acted in thorough accord with the previous action of 
the continental congress. Hooper, Caswell and Hewes, the delegates of 
North Carolina in the continental congress, were also delegates of the 
provincial congress of North Carolina, and took an active part in the 
deliberations of both bodies, which resulted in the adoption and unanimous 
signature of the resolutions of the 8th of July, and of the 23d of August, 
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respectively ; in which the provincial congress of North Carolina stood 
squarely by the continental congress in disclaiming “The ambitious 
design of separating from Great Britain and establishing independent 
states.” 

The “premature Mecklenburgers”—being true patriots—conformed 
their action to the will of a majority of the continental and provincial con- 
gresses; but this did not “ wipe out” the Mecklenburg declaration of 
independence, or the glowing ianguage of the preamble to that declaration. 

On the 30th of April, 1819, the Raleigh Register published an account 
of the proceedings of the Mecklenburg county convention, including the 
declaration of independence, May 20,1775. On June 20, 1819, a copy of 
that publication was inclosed in a letter written by ex-President John 
Adams to ex-President Thomas Jefferson. In that letter, Mr. Adams 
says: “ The genuine sense of America, at that moment, was never so well 
expressed before or since.’”’ And refers in terms of praise to the three 
representatives of North Carolina in the continental congress—Richard 
Caswell, William Hooper, and Joseph Hewes. 

Jefferson replied on the oth of July, 1819, discrediting the Mecklen- 
burg declaration of independence. He says: “You seem to think it 
genuine, I believe it spurious. . . . Who is the narrator, and is the 
name subscribed real or is it as fictitious as the paper itself? It appeals, 
to an original book which is burnt; . . . to a joint letter from 
Caswell, Hooper, and Hewes, ali dead; to a copy sent to the dead Cas- 
well, and another sent to Dr. Williamson, now probably dead, whose 
memory did not recollect, in the history he has written of North Carolina, 
this gigantic step of its county of Mecklenburg. . . . Now, you 
remember, as well asI do, that we had not a greater tory in Congress 
than Hooper. . . . Ido not affirm positively that this paper is a fab- 
rication, . . . but I shall believe it such, until most positive and 
solemn proof of its authority shall be produced.” 

Jefferson’s letter was published not long after it was written, and the 
required proof was soon produced. But, before giving a synopsis of that 
proof, attention will be called to some of the main points upon which 
Jefferson claims to base his belief that the “ paper” was spurious. Dr. 
Williamson’s history of North Carolina, includes the year 1770. It is true 
that at one time, he intended to bring it down to 1790. But he changed 
his mind and stopped his narrative at 1770. Therefore, the fact that the 
“ gigantic” step taken by Mecklenburg county in 1775, was not mentioned 
in Williamson’s history of North Carolina, which ends with 1770, cannot 
be accepted as proof of Jefferson’s belief, that the “paper” is spurious. 
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There is nothing remarkable in the fact that a building, in which an origi- 
nal record was stored, should be burned, or that men in active life in 1775 
should have died before 1819. But Jefferson’s statement, that there was not 
a greater tory in Congress than Hooper, calls for more particular notice. 

In “‘ Observations on the Writings of Thomas Jefferson” by H. Lee, it 
is stated that “ Mr. Jefferson declared so late as the 29th of November, 
1775, that there was not in the British empire a man who more cordially 
loved a union with Great Britain than he did.’”’ The record shows that 
Mr. Hooper declared, in the provincial congress of North Carolina, in Sep- 
tember, 1775, “ That he did not desire to shake off all connection with the 
parent state, but his most earnest wish and prayer was to be restored to 
the state we were in before 1763.” On this subject, Jee, in his ‘“Observa- 
tions,” says: “So we have proof that Jefferson’s attachment to the mother 
country was protracted two months longer than we have of Mr. Hooper's 
unwillingness to separate from her; therefore, by the combined showing 
of Mr. Jefferson and his biographer, the former was a greater tory than 
Hooper by two months, and he should have written to Mr. Adams, “ There 
was not a greater tory than Mr. Hooper, except myself.” 

Mr.. Tucker, in his “ Life of Thomas Jefferson,” regrets this heartless 
blow at the memory of a great and true patriot, and endeavors to mitigate 
Jefferson’s conduct by explaining the two senses in which he used the 
word tory. He says it must not be understood as Mr. Jefferson habitually 
applied it to the Federalists, but only as expressing too protracted an 
attachment to Great Britain. On the latter point Lee’s comment is con- 
clusive in Hooper’s favor—as against Jefferson’s—on the question of “ pro- 
tracted attachment to Great Britain.” Without farther reference to Jef- 
ferson’s attempt to tarnish Hooper’s reputation as a leading patriot, it is 
now proposed to give the evidence which conclusively shows that the 
“paper” published in the Raleigh Register, in 1819—so far from being 
a “canard,” a “fabrication,” and a “ fraud’’—is worthy of full credence, 
and gives the true history of the “gigantic step” taken by Mecklenburg 
county, North Carolina, on the 20th of May, 1775. 

The following certificate was appended to the “ paper’”’ which Mr. Jef- 
ferson believed to be spurious: 

“ The foregoing is a true copy of the papers on the above subject left 
in my hands by John McKnitt Alexander, deceased. I find it mentioned 
on file that the original book was burned April ist, 1800; that a copy of 
the proceedings was sent to Hugh Williamson, in New York, then writ- 
ing a history of North Carolina, and that a copy was sent to General W. 
R. Davie.” This is signed by “J. McKnitt,” who was the son of John 
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McKnitt Alexander, the latter being one of the secretaries of the Mecklen- 
burg Convention, and the person who had charge of the “ book” in which 
the proceedings of that convention were recorded. The true name of the 
son, who signed the above certificate, was originally Joseph McKnitt Alex- 
ander. He was a physician. Whether Dr. Joseph McKnitt Alexander 
changed his name legally, or not, to J. McKnitt, is not material. The name 
deceived no one. The names of six Alexanders were signed * to the pro- 
ceedings of the Mecklenburg convention. They belonged to a numerous, 
well known, and influential family in that county. Mr. Jefferson asks, “‘ Who 
is the narrator, and is the name subscribed real, or is it as fictitious as the 
paper itself?’’ These questions are definitely answered, so far as regards 
the name subscribed to the “paper.” That the document in question 
was not fictitious as intimated by Mr. Jefferson, is clearly shown by the 
evidence of many of the best known citizens of North Carolina. 

It has been seen, that when Jefferson's disbelief in the authenticity of 
the “ paper” was published, Colonel Thomas Polk, who ordered the election 
of the delegates to the Mecklenburg county convention, was dead. In this 
state of affairs the editor of the Raleigh Register called on Colonel William 
Polk, the son of the deceased Colonel Thomas Polk, for an opinion in re- 
gard to the “ paper ” which Jefferson pronounced to be “ spurious.” Colonel 
William Polk, who, though but eighteen years of age at the time of the 
convention, was present and deeply interested, replied to the editor assur- 
ing him of the correctness of the facts generally, though he thought there 
was an error as to the name of the secretary; but he would probably be 
able to correct this and throw further light on the subject, by inquiries 
among his old friends in Mecklenburg county. Colonel William Polk had 
removed from that county and then resided in Raleigh. The following 
certificates are in substance the result of Colonel William Polk’s inquiries : 

We were present in the town of Charlotte, in said county of Mecklen- 
burg on the 19th day of May, 1775, when two persons elected from each 
captain’s company appeared as delegates to take into consideration the 
state of the country. . . . The order for the election of delegates was 
given by Colonel Thomas Polk, the commanding officer of the militia of 
the county. The meeting took place in the court house, about 12 o’clock 
on the 19th of May, 1775, when Abraham Alexander was chosen chairman 
and Dr. Ephraim Brevard, secretary. The session continued until night of 
this day; onthe 20th they met again, when the committee under the direc- 
tion of the delegates had formed several resolves, which were read, and 
which went to declare themselves and the people of Mecklenburg county 


* Isaack McKnitt Alexander was known as, and called, C/evk Alexander. 
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free and independent of the king and parliament of Great Britain, which 
declaration was signed by every member of the delegation. We further 
believe the declaration of independence was drawn up by Dr. Ephraim 
Brevard, conceived and brought about by Colonel Thomas Polk, Abraham 
Alexander, Jno. McKnitt Alexander, Adam Alexander, John Phifer, Hez- 
ekiah Alexander and others. That a few days after the adjournment of 
the delegates, Captain James Jack, of Charlotte, was engaged to carry the 
resolves to the president of congress and to our representatives, one copy 
to each. And we do know, that Captain Jack executed his trust, and re- 
turned with answers, both from the president and our delegates expressive 
of their entire approbation of the course that had been adopted. 

(Signed) 

m GEORGE GRAHAM (age 62) 

. JONAS CLARK (age 61) 
2p WILLIAM HUTCHINSON (age 68) 
a ROBERT ROBINSON (age 68) ” 


John Simeson wrote to William Polk: “I have conversed with many 
old friends and others, and we all agree. . . . Colonel Thomas Polk 
issued orders for the election of delegates . . . Of those who drew 
up the declaration thinks that Dr. Ephraim Brevard was principal, from 
his well known talents in composition. I was under arms near the head of 
the line, near Colonel Thomas Polk, and heard him distinctly read a long 
string of grievances, the declaration, and military orders,” 

Rev. Francis Cummins, in a letter to the Honorable Nathaniel Macon, 
says: “ The males generally of the county met on a certain day in Char- 
lotte, and from the head of the court house stairs proclaimed independence 
of the English government, by their herald, Colonel Thomas Polk. I was 
present, saw and heard it. . . . Captain James Jack, then of Charlotte, 
now of Elberton county, Georgia, was sent with an account of the proceed- 
ings to congress, then in Philadelphia, and brought back to the county the 
thanks of the congress for their zeal, and the advice of congress to be 
a little patient until they would take the measures thought best.” 

Captain James Jack corroborates, in the main, what is found in the 
above joint certificates and letters he writes: “ For some time previous to, 
and at the time those resolutions were agreed upon, I resided in the town of 
Charlotte, . . . was privy toa number of meetings, etc., on the sudject ; 
before final adoption of the resolutions, and at the time they were adopted, 

When finally agreed upon, the resolutions were publicly proclaimed 
from the court house. . . . I was then solicited to be the bearer of the 
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proceedings to congress. . . . I then proceeded to Philadelphia and 
delivered the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence of May, 1775, to 
Richard Caswell and William Hooper, delegates from North Carolina.” 

In 1829 the legislature of North Carolina appointed a committee,* 
which was instructed to collate and arrange all documents accessible to 
them, touching the declaration of independence by the citizens of Mecklen- 
burg county, made at Charlotte, May 20th, 1775. The report of that com- 
mittee was submitted and adopted, because the evidence it obtained “ could 
not fail to do away with all incredulity.” The governor was authorized 
to have it published in pamphlet form, with an introductory narrative 
prepared by himself. Montford Stokes was then the governor. He had 
served in the war of the Revolution, and had held many public trusts, and 
was subsequently United States senator. In the preface to the pamphlet 
he states, that in 1793, Dr. Williamson, then living in New York, showed to 
him a copy of the Mecklenburg declaration of independence which he 
(the governor) recognized to be in the handwriting of John McKnitt 
Alexander. 

Among the certificates embodied in the report of the legislative com- 
mittee, there was one from Dr. Samuel Henderson, in which he says: 
“The paper annexed—the Mecklenburg declaration—was obtained by me 
from Major William Davie, in its present state soon after the death of his 
father, General William Davie, and + given to Dr. Joseph McKnitt by me.” 
In a note the committee remark, “to this certificate is annexed a paper— 
(A), the Mecklenburg resolves—originally deposited by John McKnitt 
Alexander in the hands of General Davie, whose name seems to have 
been mistaken by Mr. Jefferson for that of General Caswell.” 

Isaac Alexander ; “1 was present in Charlotte on the 19th and 2oth of 
May, 1775, when a regular deputation from all the Captains companies of 
militia in the county of Mecklenburg and others [he gives their names] 
met to consult and take measures for the peace and tranquillity of the 
citizens of said county, and who appointed Abraham Alexander their 
chairman, and Ephraim Brevard secretary, after due consideration declared 
themselves absolved from their allegiance to the King of Great Britain, 
and drew up a declaration of their independence which was unanimously 
adopted, and employed Captain James Jack to carry copies thereof to 
Congress.” 

Samuel Wilson; “That in May, 1775, a committee or delegation from 


* Composed of Thomas G. Polk, John Bragg, Evan Alexander, Louis D. Henry, Alexander 
McKnitt. 
+ It had been torn, though it was perfectly legible. 
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the different militia companies in the county met in Charlotte; and after 
consulting together, they publicly declared their independence of Great 
Britain, and of her government.” “I wasthen and there present, and heard 
it read from the court house.” 

John Davidson describes how the delegation was chosen, says that 
many others, not delegates, were present, and, ‘‘ When the members met 
and were perfectly organized, a motion was made to declare ourselves 
independent of the crown of Great Britain, which was carried by a large 
majority.” . . . Captain James Jack was appointed to take it on to 
the American Congress, then sitting in Philadelphia, with particular 
instructions to deliver it to the North Carolina delegation—Caswell and 
Hooper. When Jack returned he stated that the Congress highly esteemed 
the patriotism of the citizens of Mecklenburg, but they thought them too 
premature. He adds that he thinks he “is the only person living who was 
a member of the convention.” 

James Johnson, of Knox county, Tennessee, but formerly of Mecklen- 
burg county, North Carolina: “In the month of May, 1775, there were 
several meetings in Charlotte concerning the impending war. Being 
young, I was not called upon to take an active part, . . . but one 
thing I do positively remember, . . . Mecklenburg county did meet 
and hold a convention, declared independence, and sent a man to Philadel- 
phia with the proceedings.” 

The Rev. Humphrey Hunter wrote a memoir of the Revolutionary 
War, in which he had served asa soldier. From it -the following extract 
is made; he writes of the meeting on the 9th of May, 1775: “ Abraham 
Alexander was chairman, and Ephraim Brevard avd John McKnitt Alex- 
ander were chosen secretaries. A free, full, and dispassionate discussion 
obtained on the various subjects for which the delegation had been con- 
vened, and the following resolutions were unanimously ordained. [The 
five resolves as published in the Raleigh Register, April, 1819 were given.] 
These having been concurred in, by-laws and regulations for the govern- 
ment of a standing committee of public safety were enacted and acknowl- 
edged, a select committee was appointed to report on the ensuing day a 
full and definite statement of grievances, together with a more correct and 
formal draft of the declaration of independence. The proceedings having 
been thus arranged, and somewhat in readiness for promulgation, the 
delegation then adjourned until to-morrow twelve (M.) o’clock. On the 20th 
of May, at twelve o’clock, the delegation as above had convened. The 
select committee was also present, and reported agreeably to instructions, 
viz., a statement of grievances and formal draft of the declaration of inde- 
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pendence, written by Dr. Ephraim Brevard, chairman of said committee, 
and read by him to the delegation; the by-laws and regulations were read 
by John McKnitt Alexander. It was then announced from the chair, are 
you all agreed? There was not a dissenting voice. Finally the whole 
proceedings were read distinctly and audibly at the court house door, by 
Colonel Thomas Polk, to a large, respectable and approving assembly of 
citizens, who were present and gave sanction to the business of the day. 
A copy of these transactions was drawn up, and given in charge of Cap- 
tain James Jack of Charlotte, that he should preseat them to Congress, 
then in session in Philadelphia. On that memorable day, I was twenty 
years and eleven days of age, a very deeply interested spectator. 

On the return of Captain Jack, he reported that Congress thdividually, 
manifested their entire approbation of the conduct of the Mecklenburg 
citizens; but deemed it premature to lay them officially before the 
house.” 

The evidence above cited is positive and direct, given by respectable 
parties, all of whom were present, and had personal knowledge of what 
they certified. Following the promulgation of the report of the proceed- 
ings of the legislature, as published in the pamphlet by Governor Stokes, 
historians referred to the Mecklenburg declaration of independence as an 
established fact. 

Judge Martin, in his history of North Carolina, gives the Mecklenburg 
declaration, but instead of five gives six resolves, the last or sixth, directs 
' that a copy of the declaration be sent to the continental congress. He 
refers to Captain Jack being sent to Philadelphia bearing the resolutions, 
and says: ‘‘ The subject of the resolutions were deemed to be too prema- 
ture to be laid before congress,” and “ Caswell, Hooper and Hewes for- 
warded a joint letter to the citizens of Mecklenburg.” 

In Hildreth, we find, “that the citizens of Mecklenburg county, North 
Carolina, carried their zeal so far as to resolve at a public meeting to throw 
off the British connection, and they framed a formal declaration of inde- 
pendence.” 

Washington Irving, in his life of Washington, says: “ Above all it 
should never be forgotten, that at Mecklenburg, in the heart of North 
Carolina, was fulminated the first declaration of independence of the Brit- 
ish crown, upwards of a year before a like declaration of congress.” 

Stephens, Jones, and Wheeler—the last two being North Carolina 
men—all refer to the declaration of May 2oth, 1775, as a fixed fact. We 
also quote from the “ Public Domain,” a large volume published by author- 
ity of congress (1875) on page 52: “At Charlotte, Mecklenburg county, 
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May 20th, 1775, a convention of delegates from the county adopted the 
now famous Mecklenburg declaration of independence.” 

Other noted histories and many orations delivered by prominent citi- 
zens, might be quoted to still farther attest the truth in regard to the 
Mecklenburg declaration ; but it is believed that the testimony already 
given is sufficient, and ought to be conclusive in regard to the authenticity 
of the ‘‘ paper” which was so harshly called in question by ex-President 
Jefferson. It seems, however, that some minds are incapable of compre- 
hending the possibility that anything similar to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, written by Thomas Jefferson, and signed by the members of the 
Continental Congress, on the fourth of July, 1776, could have emanated 
from a convention representing the citizens of a county of one of the colo- 
nial provinces of Great Britain. The political atmosphere of the times 
preceding the formal declaration made July 4th, 1776, was saturated with 
the idea of independence. It is stated on good authority that, “ Christo- 
pher Gadsden, of South Carolina, in a speech delivered in Charleston, in 
1766 advocated the independence of the colonies, and he wasthe first Amer- 
ican to proclaim that thought.” It is believed that this is not disputed. 
The letter of William Hooper of North Carolina, in 1774, has already 
been referred to. The“ Bill of Rights,” adopted by Virginia and other col- 
onies—previous to the formal declaration on the 4th of July, 1776, breathes 
the same spirit of independence, and in words strikingly similar to those 
used by Jefferson in the Declaration that was signed by the members of 
the Continental Congress. That declaration was the culminating fruition 
of germs of thought, feeling, and expression that had for years permeated 
the best minds of the Colonies. 

Revolutionary actzon was early developed in North Carolina. In the 
year 1765, on the arrival of the British sloop-of-war Diligence, in the Cape 
Fear River, a body of citizens frightened the captain of the sloop so that 
he did not attempt to land the “stamped paper” he brought out—then 
proceeded to the governor’s house—demanded that he should desist from 
all attempts to execute the Stamp Act—forced him to deliver up the 
stamp master—carried the latter to the market house and there made him 
take an oath never to attempt to execute the duties of his office. On the 
16th of May, 1771, in the battle of Alamance, the citizens of North Caro- 
lina poured out the first blood of the Revolution in resistance to British 
tyranny. On the 20th of May, 1775, the citizens of Mecklenburg county, 
North Carolina, made a declaration of independence, and submitted it for 
presentation to the continental congress, and on the 12th of April, 1776, 
the provincial congress of North Carolina took the lead of other states in 
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instructing their delegates in the continential congress to vote for resolu- 
tions of independence. 

The Mecklenburg declaration of May 20, 1775, having been deemed 
“premature” by the continental congress and by the provincial congress 
of North Carolina, it would probably have received no sfecza/ attention, in 
the history of those times, but for the fact that the proceedings of the 
Mecklenburg convention, published by the Raleigh Register in 1819, were 
discredited, in severe terms, by the author of the 4th of July declaration 
of the independence of United States of America. Jefferson’s letter 
brought out incontestable evidence of the authenticity of the documents 
which he believed to be “spurious.” It will be borne in mind that he did 
“not affirm positively” that the “ paper” in question was “a fabrica- 
tion,” but he did say “ I shall believe it such until most positive and sol- 
emn proof of its authenticity shall be produced.” That proof was pro- 
duced, and it might reasonably be supposed that this would have ended a 
discussion which probably never would have had any great prominence but 
for the letter written by ex-President Thomas Jefferson to ex-President 
John Adams. 

But in the face of the preceding evidence, brought out soon after the 
publication of that letter in regard to the “paper” published by the 
Raleigh Register in 1819, an elaborate article of thirty-six pages appeared 
in the April number of the North American Review in 1874, in which an 
attempt was made to demonstrate that no declaration of independence 
emanated from a convention of citizens of Mecklenburg county, in the 
town of Charlotte, North Carolina, on the 20th of May, 1775. The posi- 
tion held by Dr. James C. Welling—the author of that article—entitles it 
to a special notice. He has been professor, and is now president of Colum- 
bia College in the city of Washington, has a facile pen, pleasing style, and 
shows familiarity with the subject in all its phases. He is, in addition, a 
skilled rhetorician, with a classic vocabulary at easy command, but his logic 
is faulty, he is inaccurate in his statements; his presentation of the evi- 
dence is misleading, and with all his learning and reputed ability, he reaches 
false conclusions in regard tu the authenticity of the ‘“‘ paper” which Jef- 
ferson himself could not have doubted after the presentation of the proof 
demanded. Allof that proof was before Dr. Welling when he proposed, 
in 1874 to show that no declaration of independence was made in Charlotte, 
on the 20th of May, 1775. In order to make this demonstration possible, 
he boldly asserts that all the witnesses, who certified such a declaration 
was made at that time, and place—that they were present during the debate 
—heard the declaration read—knew that it was transmitted to the North 
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Carolina delegates in the continental congress—and that these delegates 
replied that the presentation of the declaration to the general congress at 
that time would be premature—were all mistaken. Nothing short of the 
high standing of the person who made that assertion and that of the 
Review, in which the assertion was published makes it worthy of refuta- 
tion. It is not proposed to follow Dr. Welling through the thirty-six 
pages of his article, nor to show how he reasoned himself into the real or 
pretended belief, that the so-called Mecklenburg declaration is a “ canard” 
“a fabrication” and a “fraud.” The erudite scholar is the one who is 
mistaken. This is proved by the foregoing facts and testimony. 


theca 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





A TRIP FROM NEW YORK TO NIAGARA IN 1829 


UNPUBLISHED DIARY OF COLONEL WILLIAM STONE 
[Concluded from Page 494.] 


The town of Canandaigua is chiefly built on one street upwards of two 
mileslong. The easternmost half-mile of it is the business part of the place. 
Then comes the hotels, the public squares, the county-buildings, etc. 
Above these are the residences of the citizens, nearly all of which are 
handsome, many spacious and elegant, and some splendid dwellings. 
These houses are not crowded together in imitation of city blocks, but 
stand at goodly distance apart, with pleasure grounds, and gardens, de- 
lightfully shaded and varied with fruit and ornamental trees and flower- 
ing shrubs. I met a number of my friends here, but Mr Granger, who 
occupies the princely mansion erected by his late eminent father, was absent. 
For retirement and a life of elegant leisure, Canandaigua presents more 
attractions than any other place in the circuit of our travels. The prin- 
cipal citizens are wealthy, there is much refined society, and several emi- 
nent professional gentlemen are located here. 

Wednesday, October 14. After breakfast took a walk through the 
main street of the village, as far as the Academy, a rude, old-fashioned, 
large, and tasteful edifice, and visited the church in company with my 
queer friend, Mr Wood, who has recently caused the windows of this 
edifice to be painted in imitation of the stained glass of former ages. Mr 
Wood is a gentleman of leisure, yet always busy. Are charities wanted 
for public or private objects, he is always the first to know the fact, and 
solicit the contributions, and in establishing apprentices and mercantile 
libraries he has done more than any man in the United States. Mrs 
Gorham, the wife of N. Gorham, Esq, one of the founders of the village, 
is a sister of this eccentric gentleman, with whom he has passed his sum- 
mers for more than twenty years, and I am told that it has been chiefly 
through his influence and good taste that the village has been beautified 
in many important respects. 

At 10 o'clock we left Canandaigua with regret for Geneva. In the 
coach was a Scotch gentleman by the name of Gibson, whom I had met 
the evening before as the guest of Mr Gregg. He proved a very intelli- 
gent, well-bred traveling companion. We found Geneva much larger and 
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built more city-like than Canandaigua, and in some things still more 
beautiful. The Seneca lake at the foot of which it stands, is charming, 
and the street of private residences upon the elevated bank of the lake, is 
one of the most lovely places I ever beheld. The Episcopal College stands 
upon this street, and is asubstantial edifice of stone. I had pleasant inter- 
view with Bowen Whiting Esq, and called with him on Col Bogart, editor 
of the Geneva Gazette, a former political associate, but now an apostate 
among the warmest friends of General Jackson. Mr Haskell, with whom 
I took a drive, is brother of the late president of the Burlington College. 
He has been deranged some years, and is now here. His delusions are of 
a very extraordinary character. He believes that the world, and every- 
thing around him, is unreal and unsubstantial. He supposes that he has 
passed into another state of existence, and is not living in the world. And 
yet, when he speaks of former events, he dates them as having occurred 
“ When I lived in this World.” His wife lately made a visit to him here, 
with his children. But he would not have any intercourse with them, 
and only believed them to be very excellent representations of those who 
were his wife and children when he was in the world. He draws maps and 
applies himself to the mechanic arts, and manufactures many articles— 
believing that all is delusion, that everything is unreal. 

We left Geneva at twilight, and had an evening ride to Auburn. We 
had a good view of the village of Waterloo, the third town in Seneca 
county, founded in 1815 by Elisha Williams, Esq, and we had also a toler- 
able view (in the moonlight) of the thriving manufacturing village at 
Seneca Falls, and nothing could be more charming than the moonlit waters 
of Cayuga Lake, which we crossed at a rapid rate upon a bridge of more 
than a mile in length, the longest in the United States. We arrived at 
Auburn late and retired to rest—much fatigued. 

Thursday, October 15. On coming down to the breakfast table, was 
greeted by Mr Dwyer, formerly of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, now 
on a tour giving recitations, and lectures on elocution. Called on several 
friends, and afterwards occupied the morning by going through the state 
prison, the admirable arrangement and discipline of which has become so 
extensively known. Among the convicts I recognized a man, once a 
gentleman, and an editor, now an inmate for the second time. A lawyer 
was also pointed out to me, also one who had once been an eminent 
mathematician. 

Friday, October 16. The weather continuing mild and pleasant we 
planned a morning visit to Lieutenant-governor Throop, now acting 
governor at his seat on Owasco Lake, a distance of eight miles. The 
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elder Mr Burnett and lady, Mr B Burnett cf London, Mr Pearsons of 
London, Mr Charles Burnett, Mrs Stone and myself made up the party. 
We found the governor and his lady at home, engaged in their domestic 
duties, and enjoyed an agreeable visit of above two hours. Governor 
Throop lives on the margin of the lake. Returned and dined with the 
Burnetts, and went to hear Mr Dwyet’s recitations in the evenings. 

Saturday, October 17. Left at 5 o’clock in the morning for Utica, in 
the mail-coach. In turning our backs upon Auburn we also turned them 
upon the level region of the west; the ride was very hilly and tiresome. 
In passing through the Oneida reservation we found but a few Indians— 
the greater portion of this tribe having emigrated to the western shores of 
Lake Michigan. It was late when we arrived at Utica. 

Sunday, October 18. I attended church morning and evening and 
heard two exceilent sermons from the Rev Mr Aiken. The last was on 
“ The fervent, effectual prayer of a righteous man availeth much,” and 
it was incomparably the best sermon upon that subject which I have ever 
heard. 

Monday, October 19. Rose early, having a second time travelled 
myself out of money. Succeeded in obtaining cash for a draft very 
readily, and felt relieved, for unpleasant as empty pockets are at any time, 
it is particularly disagreeable to have “ pockets to let” when one is on a 
journey and among strangers, or friends whose friendship you would much 
rather not bring to the test by a direct appeal upon such a subject. We 
resumed our homeward journey in a canal packet-boat, which we soon 
found uncomfortably filled with passengers. On leaving Utica, that most 
luxuriant and delightful little section of New York, known as the German 
Flats open upon our view, bounded on all sides by hills and gentle eleva- 
tions, most of which are well-cultivated, and enriched, like Egypt from the 
Nile, by the periodical overflowings of the stream which tranquilly courses 
its way through the fruitful fields. The village of Herkimer is built on a 
ridge ; we passed it upon the opposite side of the river. It was in this 
romantic spot that I commenced political life as an editor, having taken 
charge of the Herkimer American in February 1811, nearly nineteen years 
ago. Formerly it was a place of much business, and good society. Now 
it has become a poor, dull, third-rate village. Dinner over we arrived at 
the Little Falls of the Mohawk. This is one of the wildest and most 
romantic places with which I am acquainted. The rapids of the river, the 
descent of which is probably eighty or one hundred feet in the course of 
half a mile, furnish water-power for mills and manufactories to any extent. 
And this is the only reason that could have induced the founding of a 
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village upon such an inhospitable spot, for the whole area of the town con- 
sists of solid rock. The houses, many of which are large and several 
of which are elegant, are built with the stone excavated in digging the 
cellars; and earth is brought from a considerable distance for the gardens. 
The rocks in the bed of the river are rough and of a very unequal surface, 
over and among which the water dashes with much violence. From Little 
Falls to Schenectady the county is pleasing with an agreeable variety of 
hill and dale upon either side of the canal. Our boat was so much 
crowded that every berth and settee, and all the space on the floor was 
occupied before 10 o'clock, with horizontal exhibitions of the human frame 
divine ; and a squalling child in the ladies’ cabin and a snoring man in the 
stern banished refreshing sleep. It was a sad night for all, especially the 
ladies. N.B. Little children, and people who snore, have no business on 
board a canal packet-boat. 

Tuesday morning, October 20. Arrived at Schenectady at five o’clock 
AM. Landed and breakfasted in this Dutchified city at half-past seven. 
Took a carriage and started for Saratoga springs, calling at the College by 
the way upon Mrs Professor Jocelyn and Mrs Yates. The weather from 
the mild and genial temperature of the Indian summer, suddenly changed 
this morning, and a cutting northwest wind rendered our ride somewhat 


chilly and unpleasant. We reached our destination just in season for din- 


ner, and received a most cordial welcome. 
Vor. XXI.—No. 1.—4 





“REVOLUTIONS” IN SPANISH AMERICA 


Not long ago a leading member of our lower house of Congress seri- 
ously asked what was the form of government of the independent state 
through whose territory the projected Franco-Panama canal would pass. 
Being told that the government of Colombia, to which he referred, was 
and had always been democratic in theory and republican in form, he 
expressed a degree of surprise bordering upon incredulity. He could not, 
for the moment, reconcile such a statement with the fact of ever-recurring 
revolutions in that country ; “for,” said he, “do not revolutions necessarily 
imply modifications and changes in the form of government ?” 

Now this man was not more ignorant of foreign affairs than were, per- 
haps, a majority of his colleagues, and he was, as I have intimated, a poli- 
tician of local influence. He had simply never paid any attention to Span- 
ish-American politics, and knew almost nothing of the people of those 
countries. Like hundreds of others, he had somehow learned that revolu- 
tions were frequent there, and, like others, understood the term “ revolu- 


tion” in its ordinary sense. He understood it to mean, in South America 
as elsewhere, a popular uprising against some form of absolutism—some 
fundamental change in the form of government, suddenly and violently 
brought about. 

In Spanish America, however, the word has a much more comprehensive 
meaning. It is there employed to indicate any public disorder, and is 


” 


generally synonymous with sedition. Every tumult is a “revolution; 
every political agitator and violent seeker of office is a “ revolutionist.” 
Another distinction is noticeable. In other countries revolutions gener- 
ally originate with the masses and work upward, but in Spanish America 
they as generally originate with the office-holding class and proceed down- 
ward. In other words, a “revolution” in the trans-Caribbean sense, is 
rarely anything more than a quarrel between the “outs” and the “ ins.” 
It involves changes of administration, a re-distribution of the offices, but 
rarely any changes in the fundamental law, and never any fundamental 
changes in the form of government. 

Take Colombia, for example—that most picturesque and beautiful 
country in whose political history our Congressional friend had become so 
suddenly interested. Its form of government has never been other than 
republican since 1822, when its independence was first recognized by the 
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United States. And yet, during the forty years from 1822 to 1862, it had 
some sort of a revolution, local or general, on an average of about every 
two years, Or, in the language of one of its distinguished chief magis- 
trates, ‘‘ the maintenance of public order was the exception, and revolutions 
the rule.” And during the twenty-two years from 1862 to 1884, these dis- 
turbances were even more frequent; for, according to the same high 
authority, “there was an average of one for every twelve months.’ And 
yet, amidst all this confusion and anarchy, there was never evinced the 
slightest disposition to abandon the experiment of self-government for 
imperial or monarchical forms. 

The principles of the first political constitution, adopted on the 30th 
August, 1821, were those of a representative republic. It recognized one 
supreme legislature, but no subordinate ones. There was complete unity of 
authority. All the civil divisions or departments were subordinate powers 
of government, under the immediate direction of an Intendent appointed 
by the president. Each of the provinces or “states” were under a gov- 
ernor appointed by the president. Suffrage was neither universal nor 
direct. The qualified voters chose electors, who chose the president and 
vice-president, and likewise the senators and representatives. There was 
one representative for every 30,000 population. Each province was 
entitled to four senators, the senatorial term being eight years. The 
presidential term was four years. The term of representatives was four 
years, and a member of the lower house was incligible for a third term in 
succession. The election for electors by qualified voters was every four 
years. The electors thus chosen met at the capitals of the provinces once 
in four years and chose all the important officers of the general govern- 
ment. The president of the Republic was chosen by a majority of elect- 
oral votes in all the provinces; the senators and representatives by a 
majority of electoral votes in their respective provinces. 

Very soon, however, the local politicians, whose claims to political 
preferment had not been recognized, and whose influence seemed likely to 
be lost in so large an expanse of territory, became dissatisfied. They 
raised the old cry against “consolidated government,” and pretended to 
believe the liberties of the people in danger. They accused the president, 
General Bolivar, with monarchic designs, and appealed to the ignorant 
fears of the masses. The agitation continued until Bolivar was forced to 
flee the country for personal safety. And thus matters went on from bad 
to worse until the new Republic fell to pieces, after a fitful existence of 
less than six years. Venezuela and Ecuador formally seceded from the 
Union, and each set up a confederate republic of its own. The remaining 
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state, New Granada—now known as Colombia—subdivided into nine 
states, and these organized a confederate Republic, under the name of the 
United States of New Granada. 

Under this new organization, each of the provinces was clothed with 
the dignity of a “sovereign state.” The general government had power 
to recommend almost everything, but power to do nothing. The mystery 
of the Trinity was outdone in the unsuccessful effort to harmonize plural 
sovereignties with national unity. Confusion reigned supreme; yet amid 
it all, no one dared to suggest a return to monarchical forms. And when, 
after about twenty-two years of “organized anarchy,” a new constitution 
was framed, and a new Republic organized under the name and style 
of “the United States of Colombia,” the same confederate form was 
retained, and the same latitudinarian principles of “liberty” emphasized. 

The truth is, Colombia has always been one of the most democratic 
countries on the western continent. And perhaps for this very reason its 
government has generally been less stable than that of Chili, which is con- 
fessedly the least democratic of all the South American republics. Be 
that _as it may, in no other country on the globe has “the democratic prin- 
ciple ” been so thoroughly carried out to its logical sequence. Thus, for 
instance, under the constitution of 1863, each of the nine states of the 
Union was recognized as “sovereign and independent.” The federal 
government was merely the “agent” of the states. It had none but 
“‘ specially delegated powers.” It could lay no just claim to the allegiance 
of its citizens ; for there could be no national citizenship, except such as 
was incidental by reason of the citizenship of some one of the particular 
states. In other words, the constitution was the very embodiment of the 
“ Jeffersonian theory ” of government, as that theory was elaborated by 
Mr. Calhoun in his celebrated speech in the United States Senate on the 
Force Bill of 1833. 

In each of the nine “ sovereign” states, all offices were elective for 
short terms by universal suffrage; for “ rotation in office” was deemed 
not only “the very essence of democracy,” but the only safeguard to 
“liberty.”” The natural result was, that office-seeking became the chief 
branch of industry. It is said that there was never a day in the year, 
Sundays not even excepted, when there was not one or more popular 
elections in some one or more of the states. And it is a curious and 
instructive coincidence that all “revolutions,” with few exceptions, had 
their geneses in these popular elections. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. Ina mixed population, where 
all males of the age of eighteen years and upwards were legal voters, and 


, 
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perhaps fifty per cent. of the voters illiterate, a perfectly fair election was 
next to impossible. Frauds became so frequent that, in the course of 
time, no one expected a free and fair expression of the popular will at the 
polls. “ Nobody,” said a distinguished Colombian Senator, “ever thinks 
of peaceably acquiescing in the result of one of our farces which we dig- 
nify with the name of a popular election, because nobody is simple enough 
to believe they ever express the will of the people. If the defeated candi- 
date happened to be a man of military skill and local influence, he seldom 
had much difficulty in “ organizing a revolution.” 

He first secretly collected a few stand of arms and a quantity of ammu- 
nition. His next care would be to procure soldiers of the line; for his 
immediate political followers were like himself, “ generals” or “ colonels.” 
But by persuasion, by promises of reward, by intimidation, or more fre- 
quently by impressments, he would soon manage to get together a little 
army of a few hundred men. For their subsistence he would forage upon 
the country ; and for their promised monthly stipend, he would levy forced 
loans or zmprestitos upon his wealthy neighbors. Before actual hostilities 
began, he would usually manage to put himself in communication with the 
government, against which his operations were to be directed. This gen- 
erally resulted in a conference between the accredited agents of the two 
hostile factions. If the negotiations were successful the revo/utionario and 
his friends were duly provided for, and the “ revolution” declared at an 
end. If the negotiations failed, then the fighting would begin. But in no 
case, pending either the “ negotiations” or the fighting, could the national 
government interpose its authority, either for the preservation or the res- 
toration of order. For, by the very terms of the federal compact, the 
national government was obliged to observe the strictest neutrality. And 
it was equally bound, by a fundamental law, to recognize the victor not 
merely as the de facto, but as the de jure state government. With such a 
premium upon civil commotions, it is not much wonder that they were of 
such frequent occurrence. 

Such was the local “ revolution.”” It might become general in many 
ways. It was sure to become general if any attempt was made, however 
feeble, on the part of the general government, to interfere with the politi- 
cal affairs of the state. None of the states, however insignificant, would 
tolerate for a moment any real or apparent violation of “ neutrality” by 
the general government. All adjustment of differences between the par- 
ticular states had to be made “ in accordance with the principles of inter- 
national law ” and precedent ; and all civil disturbances within the territo- 
rial limits of any one state had to be adjusted by the factions themselves, 
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or else fought out by them to the bitter end. And in every case, whether 
one revolution remained merely local, or became general, the real issue 
involved would be merely a few offices, the legal tenure of the very highest 
being but two years. 

Of course there have been notable exceptions. Important principles 
were sometimes involved, resulting in constitutional changes. The gen- 
eral revolution of 1860, commonly known as “ the Mosquera revolution,” 
may be cited as one. The unsuccessful revolt of the ecclesiastical author- 
ities, in 1876, may be cited asa second. And the last general revolution 
of 1884-5 may be mentioned as a third. 

With regard to the first named, it was a successful revolt against the 
authority of the Church in matters temporal, and resulted in the complete 
overthrow of the old Conservative party. A new federal constitution was 
framed and adopted which disfranchised the clergy, but otherwise extended 
the suffrage to all males over eighteen years of age. It abolished capital 
punishment. It guaranteed perfect liberty of conscience, and of speech and 
press. It made provision for a system of Public Instruction. And it abol- 
ished the old canonical law of marriage, and made it essential to the valid- 
ity of every marriage that it be celebrated before some civil magistrate. 

All this, however, was in advance of the pubiic sentiment of the coun- 
try, and therefore could not be permanent. At first, the masses were slow 
to complain, because slow to comprehend the real scope and meaning of 
the change ; but when they did begin to realize its full significance their 
secret dissatisfaction was all the greater, for they considered that they had 
been deceived. Long accustomed to the unquestioned authority of the 
Church, they could not understand, for instance, how marriage could be 
regarded as a civil contract merely. They could not be made to believe 
that any marriage was valid without the sanction of the Church. Hence 
it always required the performance of two marriage ceremonies to satisfy 
the contracting parties—one before the civil magistrate (as the law 
required), to satisfy the groom and his legal adviser, and one by the par- 
ish priest to satisfy the bride and her family. But the public school sys- 
tem was the source of greatest discontent. The clergy pronounced them 
“Godless,” and finally threatened the parents of the pupils with excom- 
munion. The schools became very unpopular; and it soon became mani- 
fest that unless some compromise could be effected, the entire system of 
Public Instruction would have to be abandoned. This would involve a 
restriction of the suffrage, which seemed impracticable without violence. 
So, a compromise was decided upon by terms of which every public school 
was to be open one hour daily for religious instruction—the instruction to 
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be conducted by the parish priest, or other accredited officer of the 
Church. This worked very well for a while. But the ecclesiastics were 
not satisfied. They could not brook the idea of entering the schools in 
the capacity of subordinates, and very soon made the demand that the 
entire public school system be placed under their exclusive control and 
direction. The refusal of this demand, and the irritations resulting from 
it, led to the general revolt of 1876. 

In that memorable conflict—memorable for acts of desperate courage 
and shocking cruelties—the Liberal or anti-Church party was victorious. 
It was, however, merely a physical triumph of superior military skill, 
unsupported by latent public sentiment. The priest was still supreme in 
the domestic circle, and in the hearts of the masses. Factions soon began 
to arise within the ranks of the dominant political party. In anticipation 
of this, the Conservative leaders had already abandoned all show of organ- 
tzation, holding themselves in readiness to secretly co-operate with what- 
ever faction might be able to offer them the most favorable terms. Their 
opportunity soon came. The Congress passed an act of somewhat doubt- 
ful constitutionality, authorizing the Executive to interpose his authority, 
in certain specified cases, for the preservation of public order in the par- 
ticular states. A disputed election in the State of Santander soon afforded 
him the opportunity to exercise this authority, and hostilities commenced. 
The Conservatives sided with the national Executive, and a general civil 
war ensued, in which the national Administration finally triumphed. A 
new constitution was framed and adopted. The clergy were enfranchised, 
and leading Conservative statesmen awarded Cabinet positions. The suf- 
frage was restricted to a literary and property qualification. The trouble- 
some old dogma of “ state sovereignty ” was formally abandoned. A con- 
solidated Republic was substituted for the old Confederation of states. 
The judiciary was taken out of politics, and the official term of the judges 
made for life, or during good behavior. The terms of all other officers 
were extended. The turbulent little state of Panama was remanded to 
a territorial condition, and governed by officers appointed by the Execu- 
tive. The state of Cundinamarca was converted into a federal District. 
And the Roman Catholic religion was formally recognized as “the religion 
of the country.” Since then peace has reigned supreme; but it remains 
to be seen whether it shall be permanent. 

I have alluded incidentally to impressments, contributions and forced 
loans as among the sequences of a Spanish-American “revolution.” 
Perhaps a few words in explanation of these peculiar methods are necessary 
to a full understanding of their import. 
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In most of those countries, and particularly in Colombia, there has not 
been hitherto any militia system worthy of the name, nor yet anything 
exactly corresponding to the old European system of conscription. The 
standing army has generally consisted of one or two regiments of ill paid 
soldiers, and of a horde of commissioned officers without commands. To 
fill up the rank and file, as emergencies arose, the government relied upon 
impressments. Recruiting officers would scour the country, lasso in hand, 
and catch Indians and Zambos very much as Texas herdsmen lasso cattle 
during the branding season. Revolutionary leaders recruited their forces 
in the same manner. And thus between the two the simple minded and 
docile Indian had little hope of escape. If he managed to elude the lasso 
of the one, he generally fell into the snares of the other; and when once 
caught his simple and docile spirit knew only obedience. He was easily dis- 
ciplined, and the very docility of his nature made him a good soldier. His 
stupid indifference to danger was an excellent substitute for the higher 
form of courage, and he would stand up and shoot and be shot at as long 
as physical strength endured until his commanding officer began to show 
signs of flinching. When taken prisoner, he would fight with equal indif- 
ference to danger on the opposite side. If he got killed on the winning 
side, some show of provision would be made for his family. If he fell on 


the losing side, his family accepted the result as a dispensation of Provi- 
dence. 


The “ contribution ” took place whenever horses, mules, saddles, bridles, 
provisions, clothing, or aught else deemed necessary to an army, fell within 
the power of the invading forces, the justification being either “ military 
necessity ” or the alleged sympathy of the owner with the opposite faction. 
In the first named case promises to pay, or pagaras, as they are called, 
would be issued by authority of the chief commander. These would be 
worthless, of course, unless the party issuing them succeeded in gaining or 
retaining control of the government. In the other case, that is, when the 
owner was suspected of disloyalty to the despoiler, the only hope of reim- 
bursement lay in the direction of reprisals. As a rule, however, both 
parties would scrupulously respect the rights of neutral foreign residents ; 
or when this was not done, some means would usually be provided by 
the government to compensate the owner for his losses. 

The emprestito or “ forced Joan” was a more serious matter. If a citi- 
zen had the reputation of being wealthy, his first assessment would some- 
times be as much as fifteen or twenty thousand dollars; and this was liable 
to be duplicated, even by the same party, before the close of the war. He 
would be given a reasonable length of time to raise the money, but if it 
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were not forthcoming at the expiration of the time, he would be arrested 
and cast into prison. If in order to avoid arrest he shut himself up in his 
family residence or fled the country, his house would be placed under mili- 
tary guard and all egress and ingress prohibited until some pledge of pay- 
ment was given. If he paid the assessment cheerfully and promptly in the 
first instance, hoping thereby to purchase immunity from further disturb- 
ance, he would be accused of disloyalty to the opposing faction, and when 
their time came they seldom failed to assess him heavily on that score. 
And thus, between Scylla and Charybdis, he could seldom hope to pass 
through one of these periodical “ revolutions” without heavy losses. He 
often deemed himself fortunate if not left a bankrupt. 

In the midst of such political demoralization as this, extending back 
through a period of half a century, one hardly expects to see many evi- 
dences of material prosperity. Successful business enterprises have been 
the exception, not the rule, and even native capital has generally sought 
investment elsewhere. But it is an error to assume, as many of our people 
do, that there is a corresponding lack of culture and refinement among the 
better classes. In all the large cities of Spanish America, and often in 
some of the smaller centres of civilization, there is a small society which 
for real culture and refiriement is equal to our best. Indeed, in genuine 
courtesy, and in all those little amenities of social life in which we North 
Americans are so generally deficient, the Spanish Americans of the better 
class are very far ahead of us. 

Nor should we despair of the ultimate success of free government in those 
countries. The process of evolution from a condition of commercial and 
political vassalage, such as prevailed there up to 1810, to a condition of 
perfect autonomy under republican forms, is necessarily slow. The masses 
are still generally illiterate—often densely ignorant and superstitious. 
But each succeeding generation is more intelligent and self-reliant than the 
preceding one; and no one, who has carefully studied the political history 
of the country, can fail to discern a slow but gradual improvement in their 
methods. In the course of time these people will emerge from what 
Herbert Spencer calls “the fighting age ’’ into the industrial era of civiliza- 
tion; and the great national resources of Colombia particularly will, with 
stable government, give that country a most prominent place in the indus- 
trial and commercial world before many decades more. 
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THE FIRST THEATRE IN AMERICA 


The following interesting communication in regard to the first theatre 
in America appeared in the Mew York Times of November 4, 1888. It is 
from the pen of Dr. George H. Moore, superintendent of Lenox Library, 
which is in itself a guarantee that the data therein contained are not only 
genuine but worthy of permanent preservation. 

“ There has been much discussion from time to time among those who 
are interested in ‘ first things’ of American history as to where and when 
play-acting began in the region now known as the United States. Various 
claims have been set up for various places, with various success. As long 
ago as 1865, the late Dr. O’Callaghan, an Irishman, who did more for the 
history of New York than any other man has ever done to this day, 
pointed out the fact that one Richard Hunter, ‘having been at great 
charge and expense in providing persons and necessaries in order to the 
acting of Plays in this city,’ procured a ‘license for soe doing’ from the 
governor of New York somewhere between 1699 and 1703. The enter- 
prise of this early ‘manager’ has no other record yet discovered, and it 
is not known what or how many plays were acted in New York City under 
the authority of the government of that day, nor yet how the ancient 
inhabitants regarded such doings among them. There were no news- 
papers anywhere in America then, and it was not until many years after 
the beginning of the eighteenth century that advertisements in the papers 
preserved the scanty history of the American theatre, such as it was, and 
furnished the source of the opinions which have generally prevailed on 
that subject. 

I have no idea of undertaking to correct any errors, but have repeated 
the story of what seems to have been the earliest attempt of the kind by 
way of introduction to a notice of the second, undertaken in the Puritan 
capital in the year 1714, which has also escaped the research of the theatri- 
cal historians, so faras I know. The following letter, which has recently 
appeared under the auspices of the Massachusetts Historical Society, tells 
the whole story undoubtedly, for Boston was repeatedly convulsed by 
subsequent efforts to introduce the theatre into the Commonwealth before 
the end of that century, which failed to see its real establishment in the 
three-hilled city. Not until the years of the nineteenth century began to 
roll over the ancient home of the fathers of the New England Israel did 
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any theatre really ‘come to stay’ therein; and it is measurably certain 
that the ancient Prytaneum Bostoniense, whose walls are still extant in 
the Old State House in Boston, was not desecrated by ‘play-acting’ 
within its sacred precincts, just after its completion in 1713-14. Chief- 
Justice Sewell was one of the last of the genuine Puritans of the old 
leaven, and his letter is a gem—indeed, a masterpiece in itsway. I do not 
know how many theatres there have been or are now in Boston; but they 
have certainly made the bones of the fathers of New England rattle to 
very strange tunes in these latter days.” 


SAMUEL SEWELL TO ISAAC ADDINGTON, 
“Boston of the Massachusetts: 
March 2. 1713-14. 


There is a Rumor, as if some design’d to have a Play acted in the 
Council Chamber, next Monday ; which much surprises me: And as much 
as in me lyes, I do forbid it. The Romans were very fond of their Plays: 
but I never heard they were so far set upon them, as to turn their Senat- 
House into a Play-House. Our Town-House was built at great Cost and 
Charge, for the sake of very serious and important Business; the Three 


Chambers above, and the Exchange below; Business of the Province, 
County, and Town. Let it not be abused with Dances, or other Scenical 
divertisements. It cafiot be an Honor to the Queen, to have the Laws of 
Honesty and Sobriety broken in upon. Ovid himself offers invincible 
Arguments against publick Plays. 


Ut tamen hoc fateor: Ludi quoque semina praebent Nequitia. 


Let not Christian Boston goe beyond Heathen Rome in the practice 
of shameful Vanities. 


This is the voice of your most obedient servant, 


SAMUEL SEWELL, 


To the Hon’ble Isaac Addington, Esq., Secretary. To be communicated 
to his Excellency the Governour, and to the honorable Council.” 


NEw York, 7hursday, Nov. 1, 1888. 











THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE 


All Hail to the Chief, whatsoever his name, 

If the Will of the People has raised him to fame, 

If the unquestioned power of the popular voice 

Has named and proclaimed him the man of its choice. 
Whatsoever his politics, party or creed ; 

Whatsoever his record, by word or by deed ; 

Though humble his station, in penury trained ; 

Or princely in wealth, by sagacity gained ; 

All Hail to the Chief: greet his advent with song; 
For the Will of the People rarely goes wrong. 





The voice of Minorities sometimes is just, 

But Majority’s dictum is safest to trust ; 

And when a vexed question is brought to the poll, 
Which affects not a part, but the good of the whole, 
He is wrong who condemns, and his cause is the worse, 
If the stronger voice utters a verdict adverse ; 

For though it may err—as all history relates— 
Allegiance to power is the safety of States. 

Then Hail to the Chief: greet his advent with song; 
For the Will of the People can rarely go wrong. 


Be he President, Emperor, Sultan or King— 

When abusing his station, he sinks to a thing 

In the hands of the populace, if they unite 

To hurl him from power in the strength of their might ; 
For Democracy, now-a-days, underlies all, 

And its fiat can keep him or help to his fall; 

He only is safe whom the public voice sways; 

And he only great who his people obeys. 

Then Hail to the Chief: greet his advent with song; 
For the Will of the People rarely goes wrong. 


And Hail to the Land, from the west to the east; 
From the north to the south; from the greatest to least; 





FLORENCE, ITALY. 








THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE 


Where each citizen, whate’er his colour or cause, 
If sworn to the charter and true to the laws— 





Holds the right—first of rights which to freemen belong— 
Fo say Who shall rule over him—when—and how long ; 


Where ruler and ruled in allegiance are bound 
By the laws which self-government proves to be sound. 
Then Hail to the Chief: greet his advent with song ; 
For the Will of the People can rarely go wrong. 


We sing not of partisan triumph or plot, 
Republican, Democrat, Neutral or what ; 

For parties change front, and the foe of to-day, 
To-morrow, in friendly ranks may array ; 

, But we sing of One party, solid in strength ; 

Which covers the land in its breadth and its length; 
The great Union party—without clique or clan— 
Whose President, whoe’er he be, is our man. 

Then Hail to the Chief: greet his advent with song: 
For the Will of the People rarely goes wrong. 


Fear not: there’s a principle vital as light, 

Whose influence leadeth the masses aright ; 

And in spite of the demagogue’s specious appeals, 
Awakens the conscience, and duty reveals ; 

That instinct of Justice, in minds the most dense, 
Which conquers self-interest through common sense, 
Till the voter inquires—“ What is best for us a//?” 
Ere he lets his vote into the ballot-box fall. 

Then Hail to the Chief: greet his advent with song; 
For the Will of the People can rarely go wrong. 














SLAVERY IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Editor Magazine of American History : 


I notice in your September issue for 1888 [xx. 249, 335] a question 
asked by Mr. Laidlaw, concerning the abolition of slavery in New Hamp- 
shire. I had occasion some years ago to look the matter up, and from the 
notes I then made, I have information which may be of interest to your 
readers. 

Negro slavery was never established in New Hampshire by any law of 
the province, or state; nor was it ever abolished by any legislative enact- 
ment. A province law enacted in 1714 forbade the importation, or bring- 
ing into the province by sea or land any male or female Indian of any 
age to be used as a servant or slave. The caption of said act alleges that 
“Notorious crimes and enormities have of late been perpetrated and com- 
mitted by Indians, and other slaves within several of Her Majesty’s 
Plantations in America,” and that it “is a discouragement to the Importa- 
tion of White Christian servants.” The word servants here undoubtedly 
means paid laborers, some of whom had their transportation expenses 
paid on their arrival here by residents of the province who desired their 
services; in consideration whereof they agreed to serve for a specified 
time for no further pay except a proper amount of food and clothing. 
Negro slavery existed in New Hampzhire to a limited extent during the 
last century; during the closing decade thereof probably none were forci- 
bly detained, and only those remained in enforced service who were 
advanced in years, and who by reason of kind and humane treatment, and 
the assurance of being cared for in their old age, preferred soto do. By 
the census of 1767 the number of “ negros and slaves for life” was 633 ; 
in 1773, 681; in 1775, 479, and in 1790, the number of slaves was 158. It 
is uncertain whether the enumeration given under the heading as quoted, 
included free negroes, but I am strongly of opinion that it did, and that 
the number held in actual slavery was much less than those figures repre- 
sent. The fact that there is no comma after the word negros in the 
original heading, is no proof of the unity of the heading, as it is well known 
that the people of that time were no more proficient in punctuation than 
those of to-day. 

The census of 1790 was more explicit, having one column for “ Other 
free persons” (meaning undoubtedly free colored persons) and another for 
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“slaves.” In 1779 an attempt was made to secure the passage of an act 
granting freedom to the slaves. The matter was presented to the legisla- 
ture in the form of an ably drawn petition, dated November 12, 1779, to 
which the names of nineteen negro slaves were signed. 

The date of that document is several years earlier than that of the 
convention which produced the Federal Constitution, and I have copied it 
entire, from the original preserved in the state archives. It is as follows: 


STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


To the Honorable, the Council and House of Representatives of said state, now sitting 
at Exeter in and for said state : 

The petition of the subscribers, natives of Africa, now forcibly detained in slavery in 
said state most humbly skeweth, That the God of nature gave them life and freedom, 
upon the terms of the most perfect equality with other men ; That freedom is an inherent 
right of the human species, not to be surrendered, but by consent, for the sake of social 
life ; That private or public tyranny and slavery are alike detestable to minds conscious of 
the equal dignity of human nature; That in power and authority of individuals, derived 
solely from a principle of coertion, against the will of individuals, and to dispose of their 
persons and properties, consists the completest idea of private and political slavery; That 
all men being ameniable to the Deity for the ill-improvement of the blessings of His Provi- 
dence, they hold themselves in duty bound strenuously to exert every faculty of their 
minds to obtain that blessing of freedom, which they are justly entitled to from that dona- 
tion of the beneficent Creator ; That through ignorance and brutish violence of their 
native countrymen, and by the sinister designs of others (who ought to have taught them 
better), and by the avarice of both, they, while but children, and incapable of self-defence, 
whose infancy might have prompted protection, were seized, imprisoned, and transported 
from their native country, where (though ignorance and unchristianity prevailed) they were 
born free, to a country, where (though knowledge, Christianity and freedom are their boast) 
they are compelled and their posterity to drag on their lives in miserable servitude ; Thus, 
often is the parent’s cheek wet for the loss of a child, torn by the cruel hand of violence 
from her aching bosom; Thus, often and in vain is the infant’s sigh for the nurturing care 
of its bereaved parent, and thus do the ties of nature and blood become victims to cherish 
the vanity and luxury of a fellow mortal. Can this be right ? Forbid it gracious Heaven. 

Permit again your humble slaves to lay before this honorable assembly some of those 
grievances which they daily experience and feel. Though fortune hath dealt out our 
portion with rugged hand, yet hath she smiled in the disposal of our persons to those who 
claim us as their property; of them we do not complain, but from what authority they 
assume the power to dispose of our lives, freedom and property, we would wish to know. 
Is it from the sacred volume of Christianity ? There we believe it is not to be found; but 
here hath the cruel hand of slavery made us incompetent judges, hence knowledge is hid 
from our minds. Is it from the volumes of the laws? Of these also slaves cannot be 
judges, but those we are told are founded on reason and justice; it cannot be found there. 
Is it from the volumes of nature? No, here we can read with others, of this knowledge, 
slavery cannot wholly deprive us; here we know that we ought to be free agents; here we 
feel the dignity of human nature; here we feel the passions and desires of men, though 
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checked by the rod of slavery; here we feel a just equality; here we know that the God 
of nature made us free. Is their authority assumed from custom? If so let that custom 
be abolished, which is not founded in nature, reason nor religion. Should the humanity 
and benevolence of this honorable assembly restore us that state of liberty of which we 
have been so long deprived, we conceive that those who are our present masters will not 
be sufferers by our liberation, as we have most of us spent our whole strength and the 
prime of our lives in their service; and as freedom inspires a noble confidence and gives 
the mind an emulation to vie in the noblest efforts of enterprise, and as justice and 
humanity are the result of your deliberations, we fondly hope that the eye of pity and the 
heart of justice may commiserate our situation, and put us upon the equality of freemen, 
and give us an opportunity of evincing to the world our love of freedom by exerting our- 
selves in her cause, in opposing the efforts of tyranny and oppression over the country in 
which we ourselves have been so long injuriously enslaved. 

Therefore, Your humble slaves most devoutly pray for the sake of injured liberty, for 
the sake of justice, humanity and the rights of mankind, for the honor of religion and by 
all that is dear, that your honors would graciously interpose in our behalf, and enact such 
laws and regulations, as you in your wisdom think proper, whereby we may regain our 
liberty and be ranked in the class of free agents, and that the name of slave may not more 
be heard in a land gloriously contending for the sweets of freedom. And your humble 
slaves as in duty bound will ever pray. 


Purtsinouth Nov. 12, 1779. 


NERO BREWSTER, PHARAOH ROGERS, ROMEO RINDGE, 
SENECA HALL, CATE NEWMARCH, PETER WARNER, 
CESAR GERRISH, PHARAOH SHORES, ZEBULON GARDNER, 
WINSOR MOFFATT, QUAM SHERBURNE, GARRETT COTTON, 
SAMUEL WENTWORTH, KITTRIDGE TUCKERMAN, WILL CLARKSON, 
PETER FROST, JACK ODIORNE, PRINCE WHIPPLE. 


CipIO HUBBARD, 


The foregoing petition was read in the house of representatives, April 
25, 1780, and a hearing appointed for the next session, of which the 
petitioners were to give public notice by publication in the Vew Hamp- 
shire Gazette. 

In this action the council concurred. 

The matter was again before the house on Friday, June 9, 1780, and 
was disposed of in the manner shown by the following extract from their 
daily journal. 

“ Agreable to the order of the day the petition of Nero Brewster and 
others, negro slaves, praying to be set free from slavery, being read, con- 
sidered and argued by counsel for petitioners before this House, it appears 
to this House that at this time the House is not ripe for a determination 
in this matter: Therefore, ordered that the further consideration and 
determination of the matter be post poned to a more convenient oppor- 
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tunity.” I find no further mention of the matter in the journals of the 
legislature, and it was probably not again considered by that body. 

The constitution of ‘this state, as adopted in 1784, declares, that “ All 
men are born equally free and independent,” and that declaration has been 
construed by some to have prohibited the holding in slavery any person 
born subsequent to that date. The sentiment contained in this extract 
was obviously borrowed from the Declaration of Independence of 1776, 
and I question its having been used with any reference to negro slavery, 
in either case. There were less than 150 slaves in New Hampshire in 
1792, and there is a strong probability that most if not all of them were 
in that position voluntarily, for reasons before stated. Had any persons 
been held in slavery against their own wills at that time, it is reasonably 
certain that the matter would have been considered by the constitutional 
convention held in that year. Public opinion in the state demanded 
its extinction, and in obedience thereto it gradually died out ; those who 
were aged and preferred to remain in the families they had served for 
years, were permitted to do so, and were cared for until they died. 

The subject was before the legislature of this state on one subsequent 
occasion, and an act approved June 26, 1857, provided that no person 
should be deprived of the right of citizenship in this state on account of 
color, or because such person had been aslave. ‘The act also provided, 
that any slave who shall come into this state with the consent of his master 
or mistress, or who shall come or be brought into or be in this state 
involuntarily, shall be free. Any person who held or attempted to hold a 
person in slavery, to be deemed guilty of felony, and on conviction to be 
confined to hard labor not less than one, nor more than five years. Pro- 
vided, that the law should not apply to any act lawfully done by a United 
States’ officer, or other person in the execution of any legal process. 


Joa Oi Mass ssineiscdly™ 


Concorp, NEw HAMPSHIRE, 
Vor, XXI.—No. 1.—5 
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GENERAL SAMUEL HOLDEN PARSONS 


[The following letter from Hon. Charles J. McCurdy is published by request as a complement 
to the very able and satisfactory vindication of General Parsons by Dr. Loring. The substance of 
it was written before Judge McCurdy had seen the article, and would have appeared with it had it 
been received in time. ] 


Lyme, Conn., October 15, 1888. 
Hon. GeorcE B. Lorine. 

DEAR Sir :—Your letter of the roth inst. was duly received. Your vindica- 
tion of General Parsons is exhaustive and conclusive, and I am glad that it is to be 
published in a pamphlet form ; not only his family and friends, but our states must 
feel under obligation to you for it. 

As you were aware that I had taken much interest in the matter and had once 
begun a similar article, you ask if I would like to add a supplementary letter. It 
would be close gleaning where you had reaped. But one or two points I would 
respectfully make, arising chiefly from the internal evidence of the Heron letters 
alone. It is known that General Washington kept direction of the “Spy bureau” 
exclusively in his own hands. On the twenty-second of February, 1781, he wrote 
to General Parsons a confidential letter requesting him to employ a spy and prom- 
ise him a generous compensation. On the fourteenth of March following, General 
Parsons answered that the spy employed had an assurance of generous pay. When 
General Washington wrote, Heron was undoubtedly in the British service, and was 
at the same time on intimate terms with General Parsons, for he says in his letter 
of February 4, 1781, “I spent a part of the night with Gen. Parsons and another 
with Gen. Stark,” and am “ intimate with both.” 

This letter is long and minute, and there is no hint of any defection of Gene- 
ral Parsons, and there is no intimation of the kind until his letter of the twenty- 
fourth of April following ; so that the evidence from the sequence of the dates is 
that on the twenty-second of February, General Washington requested General 
Parsons to employ a spy. On the fourteenth of March, General Parsons answered 
that he had employed one, and on the twenty-fourth of April, Heron writes for the 
first time in his letter giving an account of his first proposing the treason to Gene- 
ral Parsons. 

The manifest conclusion from these facts, taken in connection with his pro- 
verbial sagacity and his selection and control of instruments, that General Parsons 
knew his man all the time and had turned him from his former employers and 
probably with the full knowledge of Washington. It is well known that along the 
line between the two armies this double espionage was a common occurrence. 
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To one other point I will call your attention. The inducements purporting 
in the correspondence to have been held out to General Parsons as a reward for 
his treachery, are offered by a subordinate individual without apparent authority, 
and all are vague, indefinite and ridiculous. In exchange for his command-in- 
chief of the Connecticut line of the continental army he is offered a position in the 
British army but the grade is not intimated. He is to have money, of course, 
“pieces of silver,” but the amount is uncertain. He is to have a cask of wine, 
but whether a ten gallon or sixty gallon cask, and whether old Maderia or of the 
Jersey vintage are also left uncertain. It is suggested that he might share in the 
glory of Benedict Arnold, the miscreant whom he would have hung, if as was pro- 
posed, he could have been kidnapped in the manner of General Prescott. Last, 
but not least, of the conditions of the infamous (pretended) bargain was the pro- 
motion of General Parsons’ son, Enoch. This is twice mentioned in the corre- 
spondence, and was made a sine gua non. He wasto “be taken into the British 
service and sent out of the country.’ It was perhaps thought by British officers 
that the doting father secretely hoped his son might in time rival the Clives and 
Hastings and other great commanders, “conquerors on foreign shores and the far 
wave.” In this proposition also the rank was left indefinite. But certainly no less 
an office than the command of a regiment, perhaps a brigade, would be likely to 
satisfy the aspirations of such a father, and pay for the risk of his life and the 
sacrifice of his soul. 

Now who and what was this Enoch, and what had been the history of his 
exploits and his previous career ? 

By a reference to Chancellor Walworth’s genealogy of the Hyde Family it will 
be seen that this son of General Parsons was born on the fifth of November, 1769, 
and so was at this time eleven years and four months old. It would seem that the 
sham was too transparent to deceive even “the most credulous or obtuse of the 
enemy.” I will only add that General Parsons was the last person who would 
trust himself within their lines, for he was the one who sent his brother-in-law, 
Captain Ezra Lee, of Lyme, in Bushnell’s torpedo under their ship of war in the 
harbor of New York for which both of them, if taken, would have been hung, the 
act being then denounced as outside the pale of civilized warfare. 

Yours, etc., 
Cuas, J. McCurpy. 


© 


fon. Charles S. Hall, a descendant of General Parsons, also wrote as follows : 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., October 16, 1888. 
Hon. Georce B. Lorine. 
My Dear Sir :—Your Vindication of General Samuel Holden Parsons 1 have 
read with the greatest interest. It seems to me complete, and to remove every 
shadow of suspicion which may have been thrown by the unexplained correspond- 
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ence in Clinton's Secret Service Record over the reputation of an ancestor whom I 
have always been taught to regard as one of the most devoted and trusted leaders 
in the war for American independence. 

A man worthy to be described as “ one of the bravest and most accomplished 
officers of the revolutionary era;” as the “sagacious companion of Washington ;” 
as “one of the strongest arms on which Washington leaned ; who first suggested 
the Continental Congress ; from the story of whose life could almost be written 
the history of the Northern war ;” should not have been denounced as a traitor 
on such insufficient evidence as the letters of William Heron. 

A Puritan of Puritans in his descent ; possessed of high moral and intellectual 
qualities ; a graduate of Harvard and a member of the Connecticut bar: an 
intimate associate of the leading spirits, and himself a positive force in the revolt 
against Great Britain; a member of the General Assembly for eighteen years ; 
intrusted frequently by his native state with important business ; a colonel in the 
army at the breaking out of the war, and then successively brigadier and major- 
general in the regular army by appointment of Congress ; who planned and 
carried through the capture of Ticonderoga; who, through his whole career, both 
civil and military, was distinguished for his zeal, his bold, daring and fervent 
patriotism, his vigilance, activity, foresight and sagacity, his determined hostility 
to British rule and his bitter hatred and contempt for a tory—such a man is not 
the material out of which traitors are made. 

His correspondence shows the lofty tone and determined, uncompromising 
spirit of the man. 

In his letter to Samuel Adams in 1773, suggesting a Continental Congress, he 
writes: “The idea of inalienable allegiance to any prince or state, is an idea to 
me inadmissible ; and I cannot see but that our ancestors, when they first landed 
in America, were as independent of the Crown or King of Great Britain, as if they 
had never been his subjects.” 

To the Boston committee of defense he writes in 1774, “‘ we consider the cause 
the common cause of all the colonies, and doubt not the concurrence of all to 
defend and support you. Let us play the man for the cause of our country, and 
trust the event to Him who orders all events for the best good of His people.” 

Governor Tryon, in 1778, had burned several houses near the American lines 
and turned women and children half clad into the streets in a severe night. Par- 
sons reproached him for his savage barbarity and threatened to retaliate by burn- 
ing the houses of Colonel Phillips and the DeLancey family. Tryon in his 
answer addressed Parsons as “a revolted subject of Great Britain.” Parsons, 
with great spirit replied, “a justifiable resistance against unwarrantable invasions 
of the natural and social rights of mankind, if unsuccessful, according to the 
fashion of the world, will be termed rebellion; but if successful, will be deemed 
a noble struggle for the defence of everything valuable in life. Whether I am con- 
sidered as a revolted subject of the King of Great Britain, or in any other light 
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by his subjects, is very immaterial, and gives me little concern. Future ages, I 
hope, will do justice to my intentions, and the present to the humanity of my 
conduct.” 

Just before he invaded Connecticut and burned Norwalk in 1779, Tryon 
addressed a letter to Putnam and Parsons in which in closing he exclaims, 
“Surely it is time for rational Americans to wish for a reunion with the parent 
state and to adopt such measures as will most speedily effect it.” Parsons, reply- 
ing, retorts, “ Surely it is time for Britons to rouse from their delusive dreams of 
conquest, and pursue such systems of future conduct as will save their tottering 
empire from: total destruction.” 

In a letter to Washington reporting the battle he had fought with Tryon and 
the burning of Norwalk, Parsons writes: ‘‘A few Tory houses are left which I 
hope our people will burn. I imagine Stamford will be the next object to wreak 
their hellish malice upon.” 

A man with treason in his heart does not breathe this spirit. Such a man, of 
necessity, stands far above suspicion. The tongue of slander may revile him, but 
none but the clearest and most incontrovertible evidence can weigh much against 
him in any candid and unprejudiced mind. 

It is against a man of this character that the charge of treason is brought on 
the strength of Heron’s letters found in “ Clinton’s Secret Service Record.” To 
any one knowing Parsons, this charge is absurdity itself. His unhesitating reply 
would be, “these letters are not what they seem; there is unquestionably an 
explanation behind, which will dispel every suspicion.” 

The explanation comes with your recent discovery among the Washington 
papers of a letter written by Parsons to General Washington in April, 1782, in 
which he recommends William Heron as a suitable person to be employed as a 
spy, giving his reasons therefor and stating how useful and trustworthy he had 
found him in that capacity for several years. 

If this letter was written in good faith by Parsons, and, in view of the charac- 
ter of the man and his confidential relations with Washington, it would not be just 
or reasonable to infer anything to the contrary, then we must conclude that Will- 
iam Heron, during the period covered by his correspondence with Clinton, was a 
spy in the American service. This view of the case is fully supported by the cir- 
cumstances you narrate in your “ Vindication ;” and from all we can learn it is 
certain that Heron did furnish information of great value to the patriot cause, 
while it nowhere appears that he was of any special service to Clinton. 

If Heron was an American spy, then the negotiations with Parsons which he 
professes to detail in his letters to Clinton are purely imaginary. They are the 
cunning inventions of the shrewd and sagacious man Parsons describes Heron to 
be, and were intended as a means to gain the confidence of Clinton and create 
in him the belief that his informant was most zealous in the British cause and able 
to render efficient and valuable service. 
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After the defection of Arnold, Clinton seemed possessed with the idea that it 
would be easy to corrupt any American officer, and lost no opportunity of attempt- 
ing it. Heron exhibited his shrewdness and perception of character when he held 
out to Clinton this bait. So credulous was Clinton, that even the absurd sugges- 
tion that Parsons could be won over by a little money, a cask of wine and a com- 
mission in the navy for his son, did not seem to strike him as suspicious. 

Parsons’ letter to Heron of July 8, 1781, was the final and conclusive proof 
which Heron presented to Clinton to convince him that he was able to fulfill his 
promise to enlist Parsons in the British service. 

And now, as to the true character of this letter which the Cyclopedia publishes 
as proof of Parsons’ disloyalty and on which those who have doubted Parsons 
have laid great stress. 

It is now certain that this letter was not written to give information to Clinton, as 
was assumed before the discovery of Parsons’ letter to Washington of April 6, 1782. 

It may have been written to Heron as a known friend of the cause, and been 
used by him to effect his purposes without the knowledge of Parsons. It may 
have been concerted between Parsons and Heron to help out the deception Heron 
was practicing on Clinton ; or it may have been forged by Heron. 

It does not seem probable that Parsons wrote this letter to Heron in order 
that he might use it to mislead Clinton. There was a risk and impropriety in such 
a step, which must have suggested itself to a man of Parsons’ experience, which 
forbids the supposition. Besides, we have no evidence that Parsons had the least 
suspicion of the use Heron was making of his name with Clinton, nor is it likely 
that this would have been permitted had it come to his knowledge. 

On its face the letter is a friendly one and nothing more. And certainly, there 
is an entire absence of anything to indicate a consciousness of wrong doing, and a 
man of his character and previous associations could not have been guilty of so 
base an act without leaving some ear-mark to betray his purpose. The clause in 
the letter, “ As the object of the campaign is the reduction of New York, we shall 
now effectually try the patriotism of our countrymen ‘who have always given us 
assurances of assistance when this should become the object ; of this I have had my 
doubts for several: years, and wished it put to the test,’’ sounds like Parsons and is 
perfectly characteristic of him, and reads just as he would have written to Washington 
or Trumbull. But these ideas, while entirely natural and in place in a letter to a 
friend, wouid hardly have come to mind, much less have found expression, had 
he been writing a letter which he intended Heron to give to Clinton, whether to 
inform or mislead him. 

It is worthy of note that while this letter gives no information of value to Clin- 
ton, it is careful to mention in the most incidental way that “the reduction of 
New York is the object of the campaign,” and to get in the fact that “the minister 
of France is in camp,” and that “the French troops encamped on our left near the 
Tuckahoe road.” 
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Lafayette at this time had succeeded in forcing Cornwallis down the Peninsula, 
and everything else had been postponed to give him aid. Clinton was firm in his 
belief that New York and not Yorktown was the object of the preparations in the 
Highlands, and it was of the highest importance at this juncture that he should 
not be undeceived. What so well calculated to confirm him in his opinion, as the 
concentration of the French troops opposite his lines, and to lead him to think the 
danger imminent, as that the French minister deemed the occasion important 
enough to warrant his presence in camp. The result was, as probably intended, 
that Clinton not only refused to reinforce Cornwallis, but ordered to New York 
three thousand of his troops. 

The artful way these facts are brought into the letter furnishes the strongest 
evidence of a careful preparation with intent to mislead. It may be merely a coin- 
cidence, but such pains are taken to state these facts, and they were so likely to 
have impressed Clinton, that it is not improbable that this letter was the handi- 
work of Heron and part of his elaborate scheme of deception. 

Heron in his letter enclosing Parsons’ letter to Clinton, in a postscript, very 
significantly says, “I thought it advisable to cut the name off the enclosed.” 
Clinton was probably acquainted with the signature of Parsons, although he may 
not have known his handwriting, and if this letter was a forgery, it was prudent of 
Heron to remove the signatute to prevent detection. 

It seems certain that this letter was either written to Heron as a friend and 
used by him without authority, or else was forged by Heron ; and one supposition is 
perhaps as likely to be true as the other ; but it is immaterial which, so far as Par- 
sons’ fame is concerned. 

It is unfortunate that Heron’s real character was not known at the time his 
letters were discovered, and the charge which they seemingly implied thus pre- 
vented from going into the histories. These letters were of course a surprise even 
to Parsons’ friends, and an explanation would naturally be sought for; but, as 
against the character and whole life of the man, they were not even prima facie 
evidence, and no one should have doubted for a moment that an explanation 
would in time be forthcoming. ‘Thanks to your researches, the mystery is cleared 
up and the question I trust put to rest. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLEs S. HALL. 





COLONEL JAMES LIVINGSTON 


A note of much interest appears in Mr. John Schuyler’s history of “ The Society 
of the Cincinnati,” in relation to Colonel James Livingston, who appears to have 
been unaccountably neglected in history. “ He was born in Canada in 1747, and 
died in Saratoga, New York, November 20, 1832. His father, John Livingston of 
Stillwater, New York, was the youngest son of Robert Livingston, nephew and 
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namesake of the first proprietor of the Livingston manor. His mother was 
Catharine, the daughter of General Abraham Ten Broeck, who had settled in 
Canada. He and his two brothers joined General Montgomery—their kinsman by 
marriage—on his arrival there, and all became officers; he a colonel, Richard a 
lieutenant-colonel, and Abraham a captain. When the expedition failed the troops 
returned home, and he, cut off from further recruiting in Canada, appears by a 
letter dated from New York, and now among the state archives, addressed to John 
Jay, then in the Provincial Congress, as occupied in filling up his command in that 
city : 


“Dear Sir: I am just now informed by Caféain Wright that he can raise a com- 
pany of men in this town and suburbs. Should take it a particular favor if you’d 
mention the matter to the gentlemen of the provincial congress, and if approved 
beg you'll furnish him the money for that purpose. He is a good recruiting 
officer, and I believe he will soon raise a company. 

I shall settle the matter respecting the rank of the officers with General 
Schuyler, agreeable to the order from Congress, as soon as these two companies— 
Wright’s and Stewarts—are filled. General Washington will order them to the 
northward, where I propose going to-morrow or next day, at furtherest, if not 
wanted here. 

The enemy are at Flatbush, their numbers not known, though we every 
moment expect an attack. I shall wait your answer this evening, and am with 
respect, yours, &c, 


AMES LIVINGSTON. 
New York, 24” August, 1776.” J 


When Colonel James Livingston’s regiment, with the main army, was stationed 
on the Hudson, a letter from Washington to Arnold, dated Peekskill, 3d of August, 
1780, attests the great attention he was devoting to the security of the passes of 
that river, protecting King’s Ferry and strengthening West Point. After minute 
details, in which all his orders abound, he directs ‘Colonel James Livingston’s 
regiment to garrison the redoubts at Stony and Ver Planck’s Points.’ This fixes 
that officer’s presence there. Arnold’s object in assuming command of West Point 
(the key to the concocted disruption of the Colonies), the value of Which was 
appreciated by the enemy, and which he intended finally to turn over to them, is 
thus given by Sparks in his ‘ Washington’s Writings’ : 


Although there had been various intimations to the commander-in-chief that 
Arnold wished the command at West Point, yet he had delayed conferring it, 
probably because he considered the service of so efficient. an officer much more 
important in the main army. In the arrangements of the army, therefore, published 
in General Orders, on the 1st of August (two days before), the command of the 
left wing was assigned to Arnold. When it was found that he was disappointed 
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and dissatisfied, and complained ‘that his wound would not allow him to act in the 
field,’ Washington complied with his request to be stationed at West Point. 

Arnold’s attractive wife, the daughter of Chief-Justice Shippen, was socially 
cultivated by British officers, and had, it is recorded, Major André as a corre- 
spondent and commissonaire in New York. When the general order, that her 
husband was not to control West Point, was announced at the dinner table of 
Colonel Robert Morris, at Springatesbury, near Philadelphia (although it was for a 
position as honorable), she swooned. After the denouement and Arnold’s escape, 
she repeatedly apparently fainted, and was frantic until she had obtained a pass- 
port from Washington to follow her husband to within the British lines. It is also 
recorded that she told an English lady ‘she was heartily sick of the theatrics she 
was exhibiting.’ 

When the sloop of war Vulture, protected by a flag of truce, on the 18th of 
September, 1780, anchored off Teller’s Point, a few miles below King’s Ferry (a 
position singularly inconvenient both to land and cover Major André during his 
meeting with Arnold at Smith’s house at the Clove), where they were consummating 
their treason, the frustration of which has been attributed to Colonel Henry Beekman 
Livingston, which is not correct, as he then for nearly eighteen months had been 
out of the service, investigation clearly shows that the credit was due to the 
vigilance and prompt and independent action of Colonel James Livingston, com- 
manding at Verplanck’s Point, he had watched passing events with suspicion, and 


questioned the propriety and motive of this flag of truce with his general’s head- 
quarters. With a seemingly providential instinct he applied directly to Major John 
Lamb for some ammunition for the only gun—a four-pounder—which Arnold had 
forgotten and left -him. Lamb’s answer to his request is interesting, and is as 
follows : 


‘West Point, 20 September, 1780. 

Sir: I have sent you the ammunition you requested, but at the same time I 
wish there may not be a wanton waste of it, as we have very little to spare. 

‘Firing at a sh p with a four pounder is in my opinion a waste of powder, as 
the damage she will sustain is not equal to the expense. Whenever applications 
are made for ammunition they must be made through the commanding officer of 
the artillery at the post where it is wanted. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., &c., 
COLONEL LIVINGSTON. Joun Lams.’ 


A strong tide and the distance at which the Vulture lay prevented André’s 
return to her on the 21st, after the plot was consummated, and on the next day 
Colonel James Livingston, with remarkable self-reliance, verging on insubordina- 
tion to his adjacent superiors, and indifferent to Lamb’s economical caution, tested 
the capacity of his little gun, and at the first shot, so skilfully as to strike the 
Vulture between wind and water, causing her to slip her anchor and drop down to 
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Tarrytown. The reverberation of its report amongst the surrounding Highlands 
sounded an era in American history. Deserted by its effect, Major André traveled 
by land to his unhappy destiny, while the traitor Arnold escaped in the Vudture as 
a fugitive to New York in his place. 

Washington, returning from his visit to Count Rochambeau at Hartford, 
reaching Arnold’s headquarters at the Robinson house on the 25th, and being 
informed of Arnold’s flight, desirous of detail and consultation, and doubtful who 
then to trust, wrote to Colonel Lamb, as follows : 


‘Sir: It is my wish to see Colonel James Livingston to-night, and I write him 
by you on this occasion. In his absence you will take command of the posts of 
Stony and Ver Planck’s points till further orders. I am, sir, with great respect 
and esteem 

Your most obedt servt 


Go WASHINGTON. 
Headquarters, Robinson House in the Highlands, 
25th September, 1780.’ 


Livingston was a member of the New York legislature from 1784 to 1791, and 
married Elizabeth Simpson of Montreal. His name appears on the half-pay roll.” 





ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS 
AN INTERESTING LETTER FROM SIR WILLIAM JOHNSON 


[Editor of Magazine of American History.—I find in my collection of autographs the following 
letter from Sir William Johnson, the famous Indian agent of central New York during the last 
century. 

THEODORE STANTON. 

Paris, Movember, 1888. ] 


Sir William Johnson to Major Jiles Fonda 


Johnson Hall, May roth. 1772. 


Sir: 
The Cayuga Indian this moment delivered me your letter with the enclosure. 
You may be assured of my good offices in ye affair, as far as in my power, when- 


ever it comes to be agitated. 

The Bell w" you mention was intended to have been sent in Mr. Campbells 
Boat for the Huron Indians, and I wrote by him to Capt. Stevenson that I had 
sent the Bell, also a speech to be made by Capt. Stevenson on the Delivery of it, 
all which will now prove a disappointment, and appear odd, wherefore must 
request the Favour of you to send it by some carefull person to Capt. Stevenson 
at Detroit, together with the clapper of it. And you will much oblige, 


Sir, Your Real Welwisher 
& Humble Servant, 
W. Johnson. 


As I sent my Last down this Morning, have no Commands, I thank you, for 
Albany,—only this letter. 


Major Jiles Fonda. 
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NOTES 


A VALUABLE REVOLUTIONARY SCRAP- 
BookK—Writing from Philadelphia, Au- 
gust 14, 1776, to his wife, John Adams 
says: “ M. du Simitiere is a very curious 
man. He has begun a collection of 
materials for a history of this Revolution. 
He begins with the first advices of the 
tea ships. He cuts out of the news- 
papers every scrap of intelligence and 
every piece of speculation, and pastes it 
upon clear paper, arranging them under 
the head of that state to whicl. they 
belong, and intends to bind them up in 
volumes. He has a list of every specu- 
lation and pamphlet concerning inde- 
pendence, and another of those con- 
cerning forms of government.” Does 
anybody know what became of this col- 
lection? If kept up till the close of the 
Revolution it would be an invaluable 
contribution to the history of that period. 


Wo. NELSON 
PATERSON, N. J. 


GOUVERNEUR MORRIS IN LONDON IN 
1789—He says in his diary: “ August 
8. To-day I call on Mr. Trumbull, the 
painter. He shows me a small piece he 
has copied from his original Sortie of 
Gibraltar, which I think very fine. Return 
home and dine on a composition called 
turtle-soup, with which I drink a com- 
position called claret. The latter is 
preferable to the former.” The editor 
of the new work, “ Diary and Letters of 
Gouverneur Morris,” says: “To the 
refugees who were always to be found 
in considerable numbers in the drawing- 
rooms of the Marquis de la Luzerne, 
Morris tried to administer a little com- 
fort. He says of them: ‘The refugees 


talk a little refugee, which is natural. I 
tell them that all the little commotions 
—burning castles, etc-—though painful 
and distressing, are but specks in the 
great business, and will, if they get a 
good constitution, be soon forgotten. M. 
de Fitzjames inquires of me the news 
from Paris, but I find that we left it 
about the same time, and did not recol- 
lect him, but it seems that we had met at 
club. The Marquis de la Luzerne takes 
me aside, and we converse a little on 
their politics. I think his object is 
merely to show an attention before his 
company which may be useful to me. 
In going in to dinner M. Cote, the lieu- 
tenant de police, takes hold of me, and 
says he will not be parted. Seats him- 
self next me, and at dinner tells me his 
story. All this requires polite attention 
on my part, which is paid. Dine ona 
very fine trout, or rather a part of one, 
which I think must have weighed about 
eight pounds. Observe that I am some- 
what a favorite with Madame la Vicom- 
tesse. ‘This must be kept up, e¢ pour 
cause. Inquiries are made, I find, by 
Lady Dunmore and her daughter, about 
jambe de bois, Lady Dunmore makes 
acquaintance after dinner, asks the 
opinion of my countrymen about his 
lordship ; I tell her candidly. We have 
a conversation which she is pleased with, 
and to my surprise, and I dare say her 
own, we are on terms of great familiarity. 
La Luzerne, and Capellis, I find, remark 
on it, so that I am obliged to join them 
and stop the laugh. The French tell 
him a world of wonders and confusions, 
upon which I take him aside and tell 
him to believe nothing of what they say; 
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that it is refugee news, and he knows 
well what sort of thing that is. The 
Princess Galitzen, who shares in the 
conversation with Lady Dunmore, is, I 
find, like others, totally mistaken with 
respect to the trouble in France. They, 
all supposed, as was supposed in the 
American Revolution, that there are 
certain leaders who occasion everything, 
whereas in both cases it is the great 
mass of the people. At going away her 


ladyship thanks me for answering her 
questions.” 


THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING RACE—Pro- 
fessor Hosmer, in his life of Sir Henry 
Vane, says: “ By a rough estimate one 
hundred and ten million people in the 
world call English their mother-tongue, 
in institutions, blood, and language, for 
the most part, derived from the German 
woods. Until one hundred years ago 
the English-speaking race was confined 
within one nationality. Then, in con- 
sequence of a bad colonial policy, a split 
took place, so that to-day the world has 
two English-speaking divisions of about 
equal strength, the British Empire and 
the United States of Ameiica. The 
president of the United States has, under 
the Constitution, the powers of an Eng- 
lish king of the Eighteenth Century—of 
George III., in fact; the only differ- 
ences lie here, that the President is 
elected, instead of being born, to wield 
them for ashort term of years, instead of 
for life.” 

HIsTORICAL TREASURES IN BALTI- 
MORE—The Calvert Papers were for- 
mally presented to the Maryland Histori- 
cal Society on the evening of December 
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8, 1888, in the presence of a distinguished 
audience, and the occasion was one of 
surpassing interest. Ever since 1839, 
five years before the incorporation of the 
Maryland Historical Society, there has 
been an earnest effort to secure the docu- 
ments and papers of various kinds that 
passed between the Lords Proprietary of 
the Province of Maryland, who resided 
in England, and their representatives on 
this side, known as the Calvert Papers. 
These papers were known to exist, and 
when the Maryland Historical Society 
came into life it ably supplemented the 
efforts already being made to secure 
them. After a lapse of half a century 
success has been attained, and the miss- 
ing link has passed where it properly 
belongs—into the keeping of the society. 
Several of the more curious and valuable 
papers are on parchment, and the pen- 
manship is artistic. The colors of the 
coats-of-arms are apparently as bright as 
on the day they were made. One is the 
original patent of arms granted to Sir 
George Calvert before he was made Lord 
Baltimore, the authority to bear the arms 
which have since been adopted by the 
state. The coat-of-arms is in the upper 
left-hand corner, with the motto, “ Fatti 
Maschii, Parole Femine.” The first line, 
“To all and singular,” is in large capital 
gilt letters, and below is a bow of very 
ancient orange and black ribbon. An- 
other is the genealogy of the Mynn family 
from the time of Edward I. to 1656. It 
embraces the coats-of-arms of all the 
branches of the family during that period, 
and is fully twelve feet in length. There 
is also a grant and confirmation of arms 
to Frances Mary Wyndham, mother of 
the last Earl of Edgemont, and sister of 
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Henry Harford, proprietor of Maryland. 
This was granted by Charles Howard, 
Earl of Surrey, deputy-marshal for his 
father, Charles, Duke of Norfolk and 
earl-marshal, who was a Catholic, and 
could not act for himself. It bears the 
royal arms, the Howard crest and the 
ducal coronet, in brilliant colors. 

A patent for the barony of Baltimore 
in the kingdom of Ireland, by which he 
got the name of Baltimore, is a striking 
document. It is in Latin, with the great 
seal of Ireland of dark green wax fully 
six inches across. In the upper right- 
hand corner is a picture of King James 
on the throne in his royal robes. It is 
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beautifully illuminated on parchment, 
and by virtue of this paper Sir George 
Calvert became lord proprietor. On a 
piece of twelve-foot heavy parchment is 
the original report of the commission 
who established the Mason and Dixon 
line in 1768. The signers for Maryland 
are Horatio Sharp, J. Ridout, John 
Leeds, John Barkley, George Steuart, 
Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer, and J. 
Beale Bordley. For Pennsylvania, Wm. 
Allen, Benjamin Chew, John Ewing, 
Edward Shippen, Jr., and Thomas Will- 
ing. All these papers bear directly upon 
Maryland’s history, and fill the gaps that 
exist in the early records of the state. 
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GOVERNOR DONGAN—Laditor of Maga- 
sine of American History: Will you 
kindly inform me through the pages of 
your Magazine whether there is any 
written or published iife of Thomas Don- 
gan, one of the early governors of New 
York, or of his family ? I am anxious to 
learn his history and relations prior to 
his appointment to the governorship by 
the Duke of York. D. T. Davies 


HAMMONTON, NEW JERSEY. 


WHO WAS J. NILSSON—In examining a 
rock shelter on the east side of Trem- 
peleau Mountain—on the upper Missis- 
sippi—last week, I discovered on the 
farther end some marks cut into the 
stone. After cleaning out the moss and 
lichens from the grooves the following 
name and date appeared : 


J NILSSON 1813 


writing and printing hands having been 


used for it. I find no such name in the 
books of early travel and exploration of 
this region. Who could he have been? 
T. H. Lewis 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


JOHN LorD, the son of Thomas Lord, 
one of the original proprietors of Hart- 
ford, married, 1st, Rebecca Bushnell, of 
Guilford ; 2d, Adrean Basey, of Hart- 
ford, and left her, and went to Virginia. 
An excellent letter from him to his 
nephew, Richard Lord, of Hartford, is 
dated “ Apomatixe [Appomattox] the 
2oth of Feb., 1663.” He appears to have 
been engaged in raising tobacco, but 
speaks also of barley. Is there any 
further knowledge of him? Did he leave 
descendants? If so, are any of them 
now living ? 

This information is desired by Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward E. Salisbury, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 








THIRTEEN NOT AN UNLUCKY NUMBER 
[xx. 424, 510]—Zaitor of Magazine: 
Your correspondent asks, “Can we not 
dispense altogether with this disturbing 
element in our social affairs?” I should 
say, probably not, until the whole range 
of silly superstitions, such as spilling 
salt, walking under a ladder, crossing 
a funeral procession, finding a four- 
leaved clover or a crooked six pence, 
seeing a new moon over the left shoul- 
der, e¢ sic de similibus, is rooted out of 
weak minds by advancing common sense. 
As to thirteen people inadvertently seated 
at table, I have endeavored to dispel the 
absurd superstition by recording the fact 
of my having on five distinct occasions 
found myself one of thirteen at table, 
every one of whom is now living to- 
day, although it is fourteen years since 
we dined together on one occasion re- 
ferred to. Few people are aware that 
Friday is the superstitious day in certain 
countries only, and that each day of the 
week is a day of bad omen in some 
country or other. To me it is a favorite 
day for commencing a journey, simply 
because less travelers are met with on 
that day, and the chances are in favor of 
finding more room and comfort in the 
railway carriages. Civilization, which 
includes mental advancement, is sup- 
posed to be progressing, but, in” these 
matters, Carlyle’s calculation that “ two- 
thirds of the human family are fools,” 
has not yet been disproved. O. P. Q. 



































THIRTEEN NOT AN UNLUCKY NUMBER 
[xx. 424, 510|—Zaitor Magazine of 
American History: Replying to Mr. 
Haywood’s query concerning the un- 
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lucky thirteen, I would say: “ The super- 
stition may very likely have arisen from 
the last supper of Christ and his twelve. 
But it may have maintained its hold on 
the popular mind by the fact that in the 
majotity of cases one of the thirteen dies 
within a year. This has been shown in 
the case of thirteen persons taken at ran- 
dom, by M. Quetelet in his Calculation 
of Probabilities. It is a problem of life- 
insurance treated by the doctrine of 
probabilities. 

Somewhat connected with this super- 
stition is the legal fiction still preserved in 
certain cases, that a man is presumed 
dead if absent and unheard from for 
fourteen years. This may have arisen 
from the same idea that as from thirteen 
persons taken at random one will die 
within a year, so any one person taken 
at random will not live beyond about 
thirteen years. That fourteen should 
have been fixed upon in this case instead 
of thirteen is explained by the fact that 
it is a multiple of the mysterious number 
seven which enters so extensively into 
superstitions and customs. Thus, seven 
years constitute the term of apprentice- 
ship, twice seven our judicial terms, thrice 
seven our period of majority, etc., etc. 

Aside from the above considerations 
thirteen would be considered a lucky 
number, according to our aphorism 
“ There is luck in odd numbers,” which 
dates perhaps as far back as Pythagoras 
in the form of “ Deus imparibus numeris 
gaudet,” and which Virgil paraphrases 
as “Numero deus impare gaudet.” 
(Eclogue VIII., 77.) 

Davip EUGENE SMITH 


State Normal School, CorTLAND, NEW YorK. 
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NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY—The 
84th anniversary meeting of the society 
was held at the library on the evening of 
the 2oth instant, the Hon, John A. King 
presiding. An address, entitled “ Some 
Recollections of Edouard Laboulaye,” 
was read by the Hon. John Bigelow, 
whose attention while consul-general of 
the United States in France was first 
attracted to Laboulaye by articles in 
defense of the Federal government, 
published in the Journal des Débats, 
under his signature. 

This intimacy continued during Mr. 
Bigelow’s residence in Paris, as minister 
of the United States to France, and ter- 
minated only with Laboulaye’s death. 
The Jatter was throughout an ardent 
friend of the United States, and wrote 
incessantly with the view of informing 
his countrymen of the real issues which 
had precipitated a war between the 
states. These sentiments were not popu- 
lar with the men of the Second Empire, 
and they prevented Laboulaye’s politi- 
cal advancement—much to his chagrin. 
He favored the Plébiscite on the ground 
that it would prove the nearest approach 
attainable in France to free American 
principles—but although duped by Na- 
poleon III. circumstances indicate that 
he never was bribed. Laboulaye re- 
garded Sadowa as a French defeat, and 
confessed that a war between his coun- 
try and Prussia was inevitable. He de- 
voted himself to the care of the wounded 
when war was declared, and bitterly felt 
the humiliation of France. Mistrusting 
the leaders of the republican movement 
and unjust to Gambetta, it was under 


the Republic that he attained political 
distinction, becoming a member of the 
Assembly—chairman of the committee 
on Public Instruction and a senator for 
life. He lived to see the Republic attain 
to a larger influence than had within the 
century been accorded to any preceding 
government. 

The thanks of the society were voted 
Mr. Bigelow, and a copy of the address 
was requested for publication. 

The president announced that by the 
completion among the members of a 
subscription amounting to $150,000, the 
society would secure the gift of $100,000 
from an unknown donor, toward the 
erection of a new building on a new site. 

The society then adjourned. 





NORTH® CAROLINA HISTORICAL SOCI- 
ETY—The meeting of this society on 
Tuesday, November 27, at Chapel Hill, 
was of special interest. Rev. Dr. Man- 
gum gave the first part of his “ Remi- 
niscences of the Salisbury, North Caro- 
lina, Confederate Prison.” His thrilling 
narrative was listened to with intense 
attention by a large company of villagers 
and students. He showed that the suf- 
ferings in the prison were the conse- 
quence of the scarcity of provisions and 
clothing. Dr. Mangum had peculiar 
opportunities for gathering the facts on 
the subject, as he was the minister in 
charge of the Methodist church at Salis- 
bury during a great part of the war. 
His comparison of the rations, etc., of 
the prisoners there and at Point Look- 
out was favorable to the Confederate 
authorities. 
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Dr. Venable followed with.a paper 
showing the relative advantages of edu- 
cation between the white and colored 
races in North Carolina. He thinks that 
in many respects the colored race have 
advantages over the whites, and that they 
are availing themselves of these advan- 
tages. A poor white youth, for example, 
must seek his medical education outside 
the limits of our state; a poor colored 
youth can get the best of instruction in 
North Carolina. That their instruction 
is good, is proved by the fact that the 
graduates of their medical colleges pass 
the state examining- board with éclat, 
Mr. W. J. Andrews, of Raleigh, North 
Carolina, a student, then read a very 
clear and interesting history of his nota- 
ble portrait of George III. of Great 
Britain, on the back of which General 
Greene wrote these words with a piece 
of chalk: “O George, Hide thy face 
and mourn.” This legend is still legible. 
Mr. Andrews did full justice to the noble 
generosity of Mrs. Steele, who comforted 
the desponding General Greene not only 
with cheering words but with the gift of 
all the silver money she had saved from 
her hard earnings. 

THE CHICAGO HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
held its annual meeting November 20, 
1888, President Edward G. Mason in 
the chair. The reports of the secretary 
and treasurer for the year were most 
interesting. Many gifts and accessions 
to the library were reported. Four 
biographical notices of deceased members 
were read—of General John Leverett 
Thompson, Albert David Hager, Henry 
Corwith, and Hon. John Wentworth. 


The latter was born in Sandwich, New 
Vor. XXI.—No, 1.—6, 


Hampshire, in 1815, died October 16, 
1888. He graduated from Dartmouth 
College in 1836, and arrived in Chicago 
in October of the same year. For half 
a century he was one of the most strik- 
ing figures in that city or in the state of 
Illinois. As editor, mayor of the city, 
and member of Congress, he occupied a 
wide and varied field of public service. 

The Executive Committee of the 
society also presented their annual 
report, which shows a marked degree of 
progress for the society. On motion, 
General Aug. L. Chetlain and Charles 
H. Mulliken, Esq., were appointed a 
committee on the nomination of officers 
for the ensuing year, who reported the 
following: For president, Edward G. 
Mason ; vice-presidents, Alexander C. 
McClurg, George W. Smith; secretary 
and librarian, John Moses; treasurer, 
Henry H. Nash; two members of the 
executive committee for four years, 
Edwin H. Sheldon, Edward E. Ayer; 
who were all unanimously elected. 





THE ONEIDA HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
The regular meeting of this society was 
held on Monday evening, the 3d instant, 
at its rooms in the city library building 
at Utica, President Hon. Ellis H. 
Roberts in the chair. A large list of 
donations was read by General Charles 
W. Darling, corresponding secretary, 
and the thanks of the society were voted 
for the same. The following-named 
gentlemen were elected corresponding 
members: Rowland S. Lacey, Hon. 
Alfred R. Conkling, Rev. Henry R. 
Wait, H. C. Rowley, Hon. Chauncey B. 
Ripley. The paper of the evening was 
read by Rev. E. W. Jones, on “Early 
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Welsh Settlers in Oneida County.” On 


motion of Rev. Dr. Isaac S. Hartley, a 
vote of thanks was tendered to Rev. 
Mr. Jones for his interesting paper. 


THE RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCI- 
ETY held its regular meeting on the 
evening of November 27. President 
Gammell in the chair. The paper of 
the evening was read by Professor J. 
Franklin Jameson, of the chair of history 
in Brown’s University, the subject being 
“The Records of the Virginia Com- 
pany.” 

After touching at length upon the Vir- 
ginia or London Company, and their af- 
fairs, Professor Jameson said: ‘‘ Record 
books were taken to Virginia by the first 
William Byrd, and when he acquired 
Westover, they became a part of his ex- 
tensive library. In 1744 Colonel Byrd 
died and was succeeded in his estate by 
Colonel William Byrd, who died in 1777. 
There is in existence a manuscript cata- 
logue of the library at Westover, appar- 
ently belonging tothe third William Byrd, 
from which it appears that the collection 
numbered 3,625 volumes. These two 
volumes of records are noted in that list. 
But when after Colonel Byrd’s death, his 
widow sent the library, it is said, or at 
any rate the bulk of it, to Philadelphia to 
be sold, these two volumes were not a part 
of it. They had previously been bor- 
rowed by Col. Richard Bland, a famous 
Virginia antiquary, who died a year be- 
fore Colonel Byrd, in 1776. This we 
learn from a letter written by Mr. Jeffer- 
son in his old age, October 4, 1822, to 
Mr. Hugh P. Taylor, who had made in- 
quiries of the venerable ex-president 
concerning historical manuscripts still in 
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the latter's possession. Mr. Jefferson, 
the mass of whose books had been dis- 
posed of to the library of Congress in 
1815, enumerates among the few such 
materials remaining to him in 1823 the 
two volumes of the proceedings of the 
Virginia Company in England, which 
had belonged to the Byrd library at 
Westover. Between 1825 and 1830, prob- 
ably after his death, they passed into the 
possession of the library of Congress, in 
the custody of whose accomplished libra- 
rian they remain, and will find, in the 
new National Library Building, a perma- 
nent abode after so varied and remark- 
able a history. 


THE ROCHESTER HISTORICAL  SOCI- 
ETY, New York, held its regular month- 
ly meeting Friday evening, November 
30, at the house of Gilman H. Perkins. 
Hon. Henry E. Rochester, son of the 
founder of the city, spoke at length upon 
the early lawsuits of the city growing out 
of disputes concerning river boundaries. 
Incidently he alluded to the changes that 
had been made in the names of the 
streets—the dropping of historical names 
and the adopting of new ones at the ca- 
price of the common council, showing 
the practical danger attending such inno- 
vations. A list of theold houses still re- 
maining that belonged to the pioneer days 
was given, showing several that were near- 
ly one hundred years old. “ Mary Jemi- 
son, the first white woman in the Genesee 
Country,” was the subject of a paper read 
by Jane Marsh Parker. The member- 
ship of the Rochester Society is rapidly 
increasing, and a variety of interesting 
papers may be expected during the win- 
ter. 
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The belief in witches, which existed in the olden time among the [Iroquois Indians, 
has by no means disappeared, according to De Cost Smith in the last issue of the Four- 
nal of Folk-Lore. The most extraordinary stories are told by the modern Indians. 
Witches are supposed to meet at night in the woods and bushes, taking temporarily the 
form of dogs, or other animals to better conceal themselves. For this reason the howling 
of dogs at night, and lights moving in the woods, are looked upon with suspicion and 
dread. Says the writer: ‘‘A young man, twenty-three years old, told me last year that 
he ‘had seen witches in Canada ;’ that is, he had seen lights moving in the woods, and 
supposed them to be flames blown from the witches’ mouths. They would shine for a 
féw seconds in one spot, then disappear to be seen again after a short interval, farther on.” 


The author goes on to say “that not only is the existence of witches not doubted by 
most Iroquois, but individuals may still be found who consider, or pretend to consider, 
that they themselves are, or have been, guilty of witchcraft. In fact, during a general 
council of the Six Nations, held in August, 1888, of which the open confession of sins was 
one of the striking features, a chief of the Onondagas confessed that he had practiced 
witchcraft, but, becoming penitent, had reformed.” It seems that on the Canadian res- 


ervations an old man was put to death for witchcraft but a few years since. The writer 
says: ‘I was told that he was killed by men who lay in wait for him and shot him from 
an ambush. ‘What was done by the dead man’s friends?’ I asked. ‘Nothing; they 
thought he had been at the business long enough.’ ‘And the white people?’ ‘ They 
didn’t know it.’” 


How far the early settlers of New England were influenced in their alarms about 
witchcraft, by the traditions and beliefs of the Indians is an interesting study. The old 
colonial laws were severe in innumerable respects. Witchcraft was a capital offense, the 
same as treason or murder. In Massachusetts they hung witches, whether they professed 
Christianity or not ; but in New Hampshire they made a distinction, limiting the punish- 
ment to ‘‘ any Christian, soe called,” not wishing to put sinners and saints on the same 
basis. 


In the ‘‘ History of French Painting,” a recently issued work of surpassing interest, 
Mrs. Stranahan says: ‘“ Melancholy was a trait of Géricault’s character, a supposed 
impression of the gloomy years following his birth, during which an historian has written, 
he ‘ did not remember having seen the sun shine.’ He was, however, of great geniality 
of presence, of distinguished appearance, and a favorite, a light irradiating his brow, and 
‘the tone of his 4k / bonjour / when drawn from his habitual reverie by a greeting, was 
so cordial, that one retained in his heart a warm impression of it for the entire day.’ Yet 
he never painted woman, child, or sunlight. ‘If I begin a woman,’ he once said, ‘she 
becomes a lion under my pencil.’ " No one dared to buy the Medusa.” 
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Delacroix was an interesting personage from many points of view. ‘He was the 
representative of an age replete with ideas, but for its burning enthusiasms and activities 
he found other expression than the only previous one, the painting of battles.” Mrs. 
Stranahan says, very truly, that among the romanticists Delacroix stands easily first. He 
had the sensibilities of the true poet, and an extremely emotional temperament, and, 
becoming learned in the literature of many times and lands, he interpreted its fullest 
meanings, not simply illustrated. He was a lover of music to such a degree that he 
derived some of his finest conceptions from its inspiration. His first great work, whose 
conception and execution had been much discussed with Géricault—‘‘ The Barque of 
Dante”—appeared in the salon of 1822, when he was only twenty-three years old. In 
1824 Delacroix was awarded a second-class medal upon exhibiting ‘‘Tasso in a Mad- 
House,” and also produced ‘‘The Massacre of Scio” (Louvre), both pictures intensely 
strong in expression and dramatic action, which was the aim in all Delacroix’s art.” 


Mrs. Stranahan gives some delightful glimpses of the early life of Rosa Bonheur, 
the greatest woman-painter of animals of France and of all lands. ‘‘ Her father, Raymond 
Bonheur, lived at Bordeaux, where he painted portraits, landscapes, furnished illustrations 
to publishers, and gave lessons. In 1829 he removed to Paris and confided his children to 
the care of a worthy woman living near the Champs Elysées, whom they fondly called 
‘‘Mother Catharine.” Rosa, who was the eldest, passed whole days of absorbed life in 
the Bois de Boulogne, playing truant from the school of the sisters of Chaillot. It is said 
she spent hours on the grass studying the clouds. Then she would form a background by 
smoothing the dust, and, regardless of the wondering spectators, draw on it, with a stick 


what was before her, the silhouettes of the horizon, the passing people, but, above all, the 
animals. Before leaving Bordeaux her parents would often miss her, and had come to 
know that they would find her under the spell of the coarsely carved and rudely painted 
wild boar’s head which served as a sign at the neighboring pork butcher’s.” 


Gustave Doré’s childhood was even more remarkable than that of Rosa Bonheur. 
Our historian of French art says: ‘‘ The traits of the man can be traced in the child from his 
earliest years, and are so integral and of such spontaneity that it seems difficult to see that 
Gustave Doré could be other than he was, or do other than he did. On one occasion, 
being only eight years of age, he planned a procession of four chariots drawn by some of 
the school-boys, while others filled them representing the trade guilds. He dressed him- 
self in a Rubens hat and characteristic costume, and stood as the chief of the glass stain- 
ers’ guild, in miniature, as it were, tossing off among the spectators drawings on the spot. 
These, they were astonished to find, were likenesses of themselves in groups or singly. 
This, in mature life, he playfully claimed was his introduction in his profession to the 
world. Indeed it was then first conjectured that he might become an artist.” 
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GIBRALTAR. By the Revi Henry M. 
FIELD, D.D. Illustrated. Small 4to, pp. 
138. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1888. 

This is one of the most readable books that 
has reached our table this season. Gibraltar is 
as well known by name tothe world as Rome or 
San Francisco ; ‘‘it is one of the pillars of Her- 
cules, that once marked the very end of the 
world, and around its base ancient and modern 
history flow together as the waters of the Atlan- 
tic mingle with those of the Mediterranean. 
Like Constantinople, it is throned on two seas 
and two continents.” 

But travelers have been content in obtain- 
ing glimpses of this wonderful rock ‘‘ standing 
out of the water and in the water,” without 
stopping to see its curious formation, its unique 
settlements, and its extraordinary features. It 
is not touched by any railroad, and by steamers 
only at intervals of days, so that it is regarded 
as difficult to reach, and still more difficult to 
depart from. Dr. Field says: ‘‘ There is not 
a more picturesque spot in Europe. The Rock 


is fourteen hundred feet high—more than three 
times as high as Edinburgh Castle, and not, like 
that, firm set upon the solid ground, but rising 


out of the seas—and girded with the strongest 
fortifications in the world. Such greatness has 
nature thrust upon Gibraltar. And few places 
have seen more history, as few have been fought 
over more times than this in the long wars of 
the Spaniard and the Moor ; for here the Moor 
first set foot in Europe, and gave name to the 
place, and here departed from it after a conflict 
of nearly eight hundred years.” 

There is novelty and freshness in all Dr. 
Field’s graphic descriptions. He takes the 
reader literally about with him. He says: 
‘The best thing that I find in any place is the 
men that are in it. Strong walls and high 
towers are grand, but after a while they oppress 
me by their very massiveness unless animated 
bya living presence. Even the great guns, those 
huge monsters that frown over the ramparts, 
would lose their majesty and terror if there were 
not brave men behind them.” In a similar spirit 
we can say that books may be very fine, and 
periods well rounded by the genius of an 
author, but the presence of a strong and agree- 
able personality is necessary to their effective- 
ness and perfect success. In this delightful 
work on Gibraltar one is impressed with the 
idea of being led by a writer of wide and sound 
learning, of a buoyant, hopeful temperament, 
and of a keen sense for what is salient, pictur- 
esque and oddly humorous. The book gives, in 
a liveiy, entertaining narrative, just what should 
be known about the mighty fortress of Gibral- 
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tar. Its appearance, history, construction, mili- 
tary and social life, etc. The reader climbs the 
rock with the author as a guide and commenta- 
tor, goes through the fortifications, strolls around 
the town, is present at a parade, gets a glimpse 
of the society of the place, reviews the great 
siege more than a hundred years ago, with all 
of its details of heroism on the part of the 
besieged English and their French and Spanish 
assailants, and finally sails away to Africa. The 
illustrations aid the reader materially in getting 
a correct notion of the famous fortress and town, 
and their surroundings. We can think of no 
more acceptable holiday present than ‘‘ Gib- 
raltar.” 


THE ADVANCE GUARD OF WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION. By JAmeEs R. GILMORE 
(Edmund Kirke). I6mo, pp. 343. New York. 
D. Appleton & Co., 1888. 

Mr. Gilmore’s discovery and exploration of 
practically new fields in historic research has 
produced athird volume. Its two predecessors, 
‘The Rear Guard of the Revolution.” and 
**John Sevier as a Commonwealth Builder,” 
covered in general terms the early history of 
eastern Tennessee; the present volume shifts 
the scene to the middle and western portions of 
the state, the period being that troubled decade 
that succeeded the declaration of independence 
and saw the first pioneers of civilization begin 
to hew their way westward through the dense 
forests that then covered the continent. 

It is well within the bounds of probability 
that not one college graduate out of ten ever 
heard of James Robertson, the central figure of 
the present narrative. Under his leadership, a 
company of nearly four hundred souls, includ- 
ing many families with their zpedimenta—if we 
may use the word in its original meaning—of 
women and children, made their way from the 
frontier part of Watauga into the heart of the 
Cumberland region. The men for the most 
part marched through the forest by a shorter but 
more difficult route, while the women and chil- 
dren, under suitable escort, were sent by water 
down the Tennessee and by the tortuous Cum- 
berland River, ‘‘ nearly two thousand miles” 
according to Mr. Gilmore’s estimate, to the 
present site of Nashville. Both routes lay 
through an almost unknown and unexplored 
wilderness, and the voyagers by land and water 
were exposed to perils from stress of weather 
and from the powerful and warlike tribes that 
were then at peace among themselves and in 
alliance with Great Britain, while they were 
hostile to the young republic. 

James Robertson was one of those rare char- 
acters who combine sterling moral worth with 
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the executive power and personal daring of a 
great leader. 

The men whom he led were the ancestors of 
those who made such a noble stand for the 
Union during the civil war. France contributed 
her Huguenots ; Scotland, Ireland and England 
sent of their boldest and bravest to the moun- 
tains of North Carolina and Tennessee in the 
early days, and their descendants have always 
ranged themselves on the side of personal free- 
dom for all men of whatever color. 

Travelers unite in their testimony to the fine 
native qualities of these mountaineers, and re- 
cent fiction has lent its aid to surround them 
and their mountain ranges with an air of 
romance. 

Probably cpinions would differ as to what 
ought to be done for them, or whether anything 
ought to be done, but it would seem that when 
so many millions are bequeathed to educate the 
southern negro, some portion of the surplus 
might well go to the benefit of a race that more 
than once beat back the British during the war 
for independence, and served as a continual 
check to the combination of savage tribes 
against the scattered settlements. 

Mr. Gilmore’s literary style is too well known 
to call for comment at this date. Suffice it that 
his nafrative is always instinct with vivacity, 
and his power of keeping his characters and 
events moving with a certain picturesque effect 
is unquestionable. He has made a long study 
of the localities described with all available 
records, and has become fully imbued with the 
spirit of his subject. 

A portrait of James Robertson accompanies 
the volume, which in typography and general 
appearance is creditable alike to author and 
publisher. 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS (Series), 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND ANDREW 
JOHNSON. By WILLIAM O. STODDARD. 
16mo, pp. 357. 1888. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes. 


For many reasons it is fitting that Abraham 
Lincoln and Andrew Johnson should be in- 


cluded in the same volume. The life of the 
former affords such Almost unlimited field to 
the biographer that it calls for a high degree of 
editorial ability to treat it successfully in a sin- 
gle volume, while the latter though inseparably 
connected with his great predecessor, can be 
comprehensively and adequately dealt with in 
far narrower limits. Mr. Stoddard has appar- 
ently aimed to do impartial justice to both his 
subjects, but he unavoidably verges upon ground 
that is bitterly disputed even to this day, and 
there may be found those who think that he has 
left unsaid things that he ought to have said, 
and said things that he ought not to have said. 


NOTICES 


BIDING HIS TIME; or, Andrew Hapnell’s 
Fortune. By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
190. 1889. 
The young people never tire of Mr. Trow- 

bridge’s stories, with their sprightly situations 

and touches of human nature. This last is no 
exception to the rule in its qualifications for 
establishing a claim on popular favor. 


16mo, pp. 
Boston : Lee & Shepard. 


IRELAND AND THE POPE. 
G. MAGUIRE. 8vo, pp. I13. 
1888 : James H. Barry. 


This distinctly controversy-provoking volume 
is destined to be as acceptable to Protestants, 
and to the more liberal-minded of the Irish- 
American faction, as it is obnoxious to the 
straightest Roman-Catholic sect. In the light of 
the authorities cited, it is difficult to see how an 
answer can be found to many of the author’s 
conclusions. Yet we doubt not that many de- 
vout Catholics will denounce as worthless many 
of the authorities quoted. The whole book 
bears the stamp of intelligent intolerance of 
Papal interference in Irish affairs, and it un- 
doubtedly assembles in a compact form many 
facts not previously associated in a volume of 
this size. The exact truth is hard to come at 
where religious bitterness and fanaticism exist 
on both sides, but every attempt to shed light 
on controverted points is to be welcomed when 
the effort is made in a truth seeker’s spirit, as 
we believe is the case in the present instance. 


By JAMES 
San Francisco, 


FIGHTING PHIL. The Life and Military 
Career of Philip Henry Sheridan, General of 
the Army of the United States. By the Rev. 
P. C. HEADLEY. 16mo, pp. 380. 1889. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


This volume of the series entitled ‘‘ Young 
Folk Heroes of the Rebellion,” appears almost 
simultaneously with ‘“ General Sheridan's Per- 
sonal Memoirs of the War,” and supplies a fit- 
ting conclusion to the series, in view of the recent 
death of the brilliant soldier whose fame it per- 
petuates. Sheridan is, at the North, one of the 
most popular of the leaders of the Union Army 
for the same reason that at the South his name 
is regarded with aversion. It is hardly to be 
expected that the most dashing cavalryman in 
the service of the United States should be re- 
garded with favor by those whom he did so 
much to defeat. Some account of the Military 
Academy at West Point is embodied in the 
book, with a history of the cavalry arm of the 
service. Perhaps in view of the fact that the 
question has been in dispute, Mr. Headley may 
be excused for having been misled in regard to 
his hero’s birthplace, but the publishers would 
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have done well to note the error on an insert 
slip as soon as the truth was announced on 
General Sheridan’s own authority. 


THE TARIFF AND ITS EVILS; OR, PRO- 
TECTION WHICH DOES NOT PRO- 
TECT. By Joun H. ALLEN. §vo, pp. 122. 
1888. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Among the vexed questions of the day none 
is more hopelessly incapable of positive and 
final adjustment than the one indicated in the 
above title. The result of the last presidential 
election shows that the country is not yet ready 
for free trade, and yet almost every one who looks 
into the common sense of the thing is forced to 
admit that the free-traders have the strongest 
arguments on their side. The plain fact is that 
our commercial prosperity has been so marvel- 
ous under protection that we are not disposed 
rashly to surrender blessing whereof we are cer- 
tain in the hope of greater blessings, whereof we 
have only the promise. Mr. Allen, during a life 
of experience as a ship-owner and merchant, 
has made a practical study of the workings of 
the protective system. His conclusions are 
shrewdly put, and he makes out a very strong 
case against the protectionists. Such books are 
important teachers, and we welcome all of them 
as harbingers of that millennium which should 
make possible the banishment of all restrictions, 
and freedom and harmony, religious, intellect- 
ual and commercial. But with them give us 
a moderate degree of protection for home indus- 
tries. 


A BLOCKADED FAMILY. 
ern Alabama during the Civil War. By Par- 
THENIA ANTOINETTE. Hague. 16mo, pp. 
176. 1888. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 


Life in South- 


This narrative, like all of its class, possesses 
an intrinsic interest for all who participated in 
the long period of suspense, privation and 
hardship that fell to the lot of women and 
children during the existence of the Confederacy. 
The volume is very attractive from its dainty 
appearance, and the style at once interests the 
reader in the experiences of a young lady in the 
heart of Alabama, amid surroundings that have 
long since become part of a remote past. The 
dictionary makers will do well to look over these 
pages, for they contain a number of words and 
phrases that have not yet found their way into 
the list of recognized words. 

That the author's sympathy was with her 
Southern brothers is a matter of course, and the 
Northern reader will learn how the questions of 
the day looked through Southern spectacles. 
However, there is none of the old time bitter- 
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ness, and in the concluding paragraph the author 
declares that the Southern people are now loyal 
to the Union. 


TRAVELLERS AND OUTLAWS. _ EPI- 
,SODES IN AMERICAN HISTORY. By 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 

pp: 340. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Few writers of the present time possess a 
more entertaining style than the author of the 
present volume. The detached essays of which 
it is composed have some of them appeared in 
the pages of contemporary magazines, but we 
recognize new material in many of the chapters. 
‘The Old Salem Sea Captains” is the opening 
title. It is followed by ‘‘A Revolutionary 
Congressman on Horseback,” ‘‘A New En- 
gland Vagabond,” and others of a like entertain- 
ing character, while the early history of the 
nation is recalled by ‘‘ Gabriel’s Defeat,” and 
‘*Nat Turner’s Insurrection.” An appendix 
gives the original authorities for many of the 
references in the body of the work, and lends an 
acceptable personal interest to the context that 
would otherwise be largely lacking. 


16mo, 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH PAINTING 
from ITS EARLIEST TO ITS LATEST 
PRACTICE, including An Account of the 
French Academy of Painting, its Salons, 

Schools of Instruction and Regulations. By 

C. H. STRANAHAN. 

sixteen representative paintings. 

496. New York, 1888: 

Sons. 


With reproductions of 


pP- 
Charles Scribner’s 


8vo, 


This unique work is one of the most useful 
and comprehensive on the subject of French 
Art that has ever been issued by an American 
publisher. It was designed to meet the press- 
ing need of something more than a line and 
less extended than a volume for each artist, and 
especially to aid students beginning their art 
course. But it has developed with the author’s 
studies and been written with such refined skill 
and good taste, and with such critical and just 
perception of the relative importance of its dif- 
ferent parts, that it has a peculiar charm for the 
cultivated public at large. Beginning with the 
close of the fifteenth century, and dwelling 
briefly on the national artistic sense, as revealed 
even at that early period, Mrs. Stranahan leads 
the reader through the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries with a firm 
and always helpful hand. Every phase of the 
subject is treated with remarkable fullness, and 
yet nothing seems crowded, no one feature is 
minimized at the expense of another, and the 
language is clear, flowing, graceful, and spark- 
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ling with information. The eighteenth cent- 
ury, says the author, ‘‘opened with Rigaud, 
Largilliére, Francois de Troy, Jouvenet, and 
the Coypels, Noel, and Antoine, at the height of 
their power, and through them glided into its 
own special characteristics. Even in the por- 
traits of Rigaud and Largilliére the change can 
be traced from the grandiose of the Louis XIV. 
period to the pretty of this, the smile of pom- 
pous ceremony of their earlier becoming that of 
light complacency in their later works. The 
pompous works of Lebrun were néw replaced 
by the pastoral graces of Watteau, who in the 
early art of the eighteenth century obtained a 
conspicuousness that has given his name an en- 
during association with the fashions then pre- 
vailing, for by copying these he perpetuated, if 
he did not originate them, though it is but fair 
to assume that their charming grace, as seen in 
his pictures, led to their adoption. Watteau 
was the leading painter of the holiday merri- 
ment and full-dress flirtation of the age; the 
caprices and costumes of its society-scenes were 
his subjects, love his theme, and he the lover’s 
poet.” Asone turns these beautiful and charm- 
ing pages, the temptation to quote from each 
is almost irresistible. The influence of Louis 
XV..is shown, the management of the Academy 
is discussed, the development of genre, the art 
of the revolution, landscape painting, and the 
character of the artists and their master-pieces, 
until we reach the opening of the nineteenth 
century, when we find France with a contempt 
for all things of the eighteenth century ante- 
cedent to the Revolution. Mrs. Stranahan says: 
‘*Under the vigorous conduct of affairs by 
Napoleon as First Consul and Emperor (1799- 
1814), the progress of national art, like that of 
the government, became almost his personal 
history. He extended a liberal patronage to 
art, and, creating conditions favorable to its 
development, enabled it rapidly to free itself 
from the characteristics of the eighteenth cent- 
ury. Art treasures from Italy, from the entire 
European world, in fact, continued for the first 
six years of this century to flow into Paris.” 
The volume contains sixteen full-page reproduc- 
tions of the master-pieces of the French painters 
of all times, of which are Millet’s ‘* Setting out 
for Work,” Rigaud’s ** Louis XV.,” Poussin’s 
‘*Et Ego in Arcadia,” and Gerome’s “ A Col- 
laboration.” The work, as a whole, is admira- 
ble in conception, and excellent in execution. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. Vol. I. 
1872-1888. 8vo, pp- 477. Pamphlet. Printed 
for the Society. Concord, New Hampshire 
This work, aside from the proceedings of the 

Society at its various meetings, contains several 

papers of more than ordinary historic interest. 
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In the ‘‘ Dedicatory address,” by Joseph B. 
Walker, of Concord, delivered in 1873, at the 
semi-centennial anniversary of its foundation, 
the history of the society is given with much full- 
ness, and its achievements are recited. This is 
followed by a brilliant address from Hon. Charles 
H. Bell. At the Annual Meeting in 1875, a 
committee which had been appointed to inquire 
into the justice of certain allegations contained 
in the tenth volume of Bancroft’s History of the 
United States, concerning Major-General John 
Sullivan, submitted an elaborate report, which is 
here printed in full, The Annual Address by 
John T. Perry, on ‘‘ The Credibility of His- 
tory,” in 1878, that of John M. Shirley, on *‘ The 
Early Jurisprudence of New Hampshire,” in 
1883, of Charles W. Tuttle, Ph.D., at the 
2ooth Anniversary of the establishment of the 
Government of New Hampshire, and of several 
others, renders the publication one of permanent 
value. 


THE APOSTLE OF BURMA. A Mission- 
ary Epic. In Commemoration of the Birth 
of ADONIRAM JuUDSON. By WILLIAM C. 
RICHARDS. 1I2mo, pp. 146. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard, 1889. 

This book isa fitting and forcible commemo- 
ration of the Judson era of Evangelical labor in 
the heart of heathendom. Burma seems to 
have been providentially assigned to the denom- 
ination to which Dr. Judson allied himself for 
missionary culture. Baptist missions now exist 
in all the provinces of the once great Burman 
Empire, and the converts to Christianity over 
the units of which the Judsons rejoiced with 
tears, are counted to-day by many living thou- 
sands. The life and labors of the heroic Jud- 
sons in Burma constitute a part and parcel of 
American annals, a part which is not only of 
national, but of international and world-wide 
celebrity. The great missionary, Adoniram 
Judson, was of New England birth, as was also 
the noble and devoted woman who for fourteen 
years labored and suffered at his side and gave 
Justre toall his afterfame. Immortal names are 
theirs for the great scroll of American and 
Christian philanthropists. The poet has found 
in the records of their toils a marvelously inter- 
esting theme, and his success in the treatment 
of it fully justifies what a distinguished Boston 
divine, himself a poet, has written of his work: 
“It might well be regarded as in itself a great 
Christian Epic. The subject and the 
poet were never better matched.” It is happily 
entitled, and we do not wonder that a great 
Unitarian preacher said of Judson recently in a 
public address, that since the Apostle Paul there 
had not been given to the Church a “‘ greater 
man.” He was verily the ‘‘ Apostle of Burma.” 
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